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CHAPTER I. 
NORA, 


‘Nora is writing love-letters, as 
usual, so of course she won’t come,’ 
said Josephine Winton, Nora's 
elder sister, somewhat impatiently. 

She tapped her shining boot with 
her riding-whip as she spoke, and 
glanced towards the stables, whence 
the saddle-horses were at this mo- 
ment being led forth, dancing as 
they approached. 

‘Madcap is a perfect beauty,’ 
said Aubrey, the only brother of 
Josephine and Nora. ‘I don’t 
wonder a girl can write love-letters 
to a man who gives her such an 
animal as that for a birthday pre- 
sent.’ 

‘It’s just like Nora’s luck,’ re- 
plied Josephine. ‘I always said 
that she was born with a golden 
spoon in her mouth, whereas yours 
and mine seem to be made of 
pewter, and are but very sparsely 
plated.’ 

Josephine’s look and tone as she 
made these remarks were certainly 
not sister/y. 

‘Here’s Nora, fortunately with- 
out any spoon at present,’ cried 
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Aubrey, laughing boisterously at 
his own joke. Nora had just cross- 
ed the tesselated pavement of the 
entrance-hall, and now stepped out 
upon the terrace, where her brother 
and sister stood waiting. 

The horses on the gravel below 
were champing their bits, pawing 
the ground, and in a dozen other 
equine ways manifesting their im- 
patience to be starting. 

* Madcap, my darling,’ whispered 
Nora, approaching the mare, and 
handing her the sugar, for which 
that intelligent animal was asking 
by looks and signs, and all but 
words, indeed. 

Madcap certainly was ‘a beauty,’ 
as Aubrey had stated. She was 
almost thoroughbred, her limbs 
shapely, her head small and per- 
fectly formed, from the round trans- 
parent nostrils up to the pointed 
velvety ears. Nora declared the 
mare’s eyes were ‘eloquent.’ They 
were certainly full and lustrous, and 
utterly without that restlessness 
which, to connoisseurs, at once 
suggests ‘vice.’ Her colour was 
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chestnut, her manners sprightly, 
but her conduct eminently satis- 
factory. Her own mistress could 
certainly at all times have managed 
her with a silken thread, as Gates, 
the head-groom, was wont to de- 
clare. And Gates was no mean 
judge of horseflesh, and of riding 
too. 

‘When you have quite done feed- 
ing your mare, Nora,’ suggested 
Josephine, her hand on the pom- 
mel of her saddle, her foot in her 
brother’s hand, ‘ we should be glad 
to start.’ 

‘I am ready,’ cried Nora, who 
had mounted without assistance, a 
feat she had taught herself while 
staying in Dashshire, where eques- 
trian accomplishments of all kinds 
are much in vogue. 

Nora looked ‘such a little thing’ 
as she stood on the ground, her 
neat figure showing to special ad- 
vantage in its close-fitting dark-blue 
habit ; but once she was up in the 
saddle, the impression of ‘ little- 
ness’ was forgotten, in admiration 
for the graceful ease with which she 
sat and managed the playfully cur- 
veting mare. 

Madcap had been presented to 
her mistress on that little lady's 
birthday, nearly a year since. 

Nora’s betrothed husband, Mr. 
Alan Gwynne, had selected this 
present for his ‘bonnie wee lassie,’ 
as he loved to call Nora. He knew 
her love for horses and her prowess 
in the saddle, and was proud that 
she possessed an accomplishment 
he so greatly admired. 

Indeed it would have been hard 
to say what grace or accomplish- 
ment Nora lacked, in the eyes of 
her future husband at least, who 
certainly looked upon her as a pearl 
among women, and blessed the 
hour in which, after much persua- 
sion and more hesitation, she had 
finally promised to be his wife, 
some day. 

Nora was very thoughtful for her 
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years, and had aspirations which 
carried her outside the usual de- 
sires of young ladies. To marry a 
wealthy husband was not the chief 
ambition of Nora’s life, and when 
Mr. Alan Gwynne, the last repre- 
sentative of a wealthy and distin- 
guished county family, offered his 
hand and heart to Nora, the girl 
hesitated, and took a long time to 
consider, before she could be in- 
duced to bind herself by any pro- 
mise. 

She was a thoughtful girl, fully 
aware of her own youth and inex- 
perience, and had painfully realised 
that there had been nothing in her 
bringing up that would teach her 
to be a good and useful wife to any 
man ; least of all, to so sedate and 
important a personage as Alan 
Gwynne, Esq., of Gwynne Castle, 
Dashshire, J.P., and Deputy Lieu- 
tenant for the county. 

Had Nora yielded herself more 
readily to her aunt Isabel’s influ- 
ence, that admirable chaperon 
would no doubt have qualified her 
niece to pass muster in ‘ the highest 
sotiety in the land, 

This was a favourite speech of 
Mrs. Isabel Crawford’s, a widow 
lady of fashionable aspirations, and 
the eldest sister of Mr. Winton, at 
the head of whose country establish- 
ment Mrs. Crawford settled herself 
on the death of her delicate young 
sister-in-law, who lost her own life 
in giving birth to Aubrey, her only 
son, and the long-desired heir to 
the paternal name and estate. 

With aunt Isabel’s advent in her 
brother’s home, a reign of terror 
commenced there, and under her 
arbitrary rule the nursery and the 
servants’ hall were suddenly taught 
in practical lessons what despotism 
meant. 

The late mistress of Winton Hall 
had been gentle, sweet-tempered, 
delicate, and yielding. And the 
rigorous dominion of Mrs. Craw- 
ford, therefore, appeared the more 
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appalling by reason of its stern 
contrast. 

This iron rule, however, seemed 
to answer admirably among the 
domestics, who became wondrously 
alert, and served Mrs. Crawford 
with more nimble hands and feet, 
though, perhaps, with a less willing 
spirit, than they had evinced to- 
wards their late mistress. 

In the nursery, however, unex- 
pected difficulties presented them- 
selves. 

Josephine, who was. already 
eleven years old, vehemently pro- 
tested against the self-assumed au- 
thority of her aunt Isabel, fought, 
stamped, and kicked against all 
rule as represented by Mrs. Craw- 
ford, and, as far as she was able, 
induced her little sister Nora also 
to rebel against the tyranny of 
‘aunt Iz,’ as the refractory children 
soon came to call the relative they 
so unreasonably, perhaps, but none 


the less vehemently, objected to. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE INTERNAL ECONOMY OF 
WINTON HALL. 


Mr. WINTON, the widower, was 
quite content to abandon the reins 
of his feeble home rule to the firm 
clever hands of his strong-minded 
sister. She seldom asked him for 
money, never unnecessarily; and she 
so contrived for his personal com- 
fort, and that of the few guests he 
chose to make welcome at the Hall, 
that all that was required for them 
or himself was always to be had for 
the mere asking, since Mrs. Craw- 
ford took care to provide for emer- 
gencies on all occasions. 

As for his children, Mr. Winton 
thought little and cared less about 
them. He was well satisfied to 
thrust that responsibility on to his 
sister’s powerful shoulders, with all 
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the others of which he so thankfully 
freed himself. 

Aubrey, the baby and the heir, 
was a very lovely delicate little fel- 
low, with golden curls that fell 
over his shoulders; a fair skin, 
and a little slender figure. Aunt 
Isabel’s only weakness—or shall we 
say tenderness?—was for this pretty 
lad, who was not long in finding 
out the power of his coaxing ways 
and fascinating looks, and profited 
considerably by both. 

As for his daughters, Mr. Winton 
knew that as they existed they 
must be provided for and—tole- 
rated; an undeniable necessity, 
but ‘a great bore.’ 

Nora, who was most modest and 
retiring, but always cheerful and 
pleasant to look upon, occasionally 
obtained a nod or a kind word from 
her father; but Josephine, who 
was noisy, self-asserting, and de- 
cidedly unfeminine in look and 
manner, vainly strove to get an 
approving smile from her father in 
response to the defiant glances she 
gave him with those bold black 
eyes of hers. 

Josephine had verified the evil 
anticipations of both her aunt and 
her father, who, in talking the girls 
over, soon after her début at a 
county ball, had agreed that men 
would think a long time before 
they asked the elder to preside 
over their household gods. Jose- 
phine had already and most reluct- 
antly crossed that stony bridge 
called thirty, arriving on the further 
side of which young ladies are apt 
to find themselves dubbed ‘ old 
maids.’ 

Nora, meanwhile, had gone on 
a visit to a former school-friend of 
hers in Dashshire, and, while stay- 
ing with Maud Gwynne, had be- 
come acquainted with Mr. Gwynne, 
who was Maud’s uncle and guar- 
dian. Of the result of that intro- 
duction the reader is aware. _ 

‘When is Miss Gwynne coming, 
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Nora?’ inquired Aubrey, having 
pulled up sharply after a lively 
canter, of which the natural rivalry 
between his thoroughbred and 
Nora’s Madcap had made quite a 
race. 

‘How ridiculous you two are, 
galloping off at that pace!’ said 
Josephine, rejoining the others, and 
breathless herself. 

‘ More ridiculous of you, Jo, not 
to keep up with us,’ said Aubrey, 
laughing. 

‘I prefer to reserve my “ trials 
of speed” for the hunting-field,’ 
said Josephine ; ‘and would ad- 
vise you both to do the same, since 
we are soon to have such distin- 
guished riders here as Miss and 
Mr. Gwynne.’ 

‘When are they coming really, 
Nora? is it settled yet? asked 
Aubrey again. 

‘I mentioned the beginning of 
next week in my letter to-day,’ said 
Nora; and very bright and lovely 
she looked as she spoke, the rapid 
exercise and the allusion to her 
love-letter combining to send a 
rush of warm colour into her fair 
face. 

‘Father and aunt and I talked 
it all over in the library just after 
luncheon,’ continued Nora ; ‘and 
if Maud settles to come on Mon- 
day or Tuesday, we are to have 
the dance on the following Friday.’ 

* You seem to manage aunt and 
father too just as you please in 
these days, Miss Nora,’ said Jose- 
phine, who bitterly resented the 
fact that Nora, having secured a 
‘desirable fart:’ for herself, should 
consequently have been promoted 
to the place of the one most en- 
titled to consideration in the home 
circle. 

‘I tried hard to get the dance 
settled, for your sake, dear Jo,’ 
said Nora apologetically. ‘I 
thought you would be sure to en- 
joy a party of that sort much better 
than a stiff dinner, to which only 
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the county magnates would be in- 
vited.’ 

‘Don’t apologise, Nora dear,’ 
said Aubrey ; ‘ we shall every one 
of us be glad ofa livelier enter- 
tainment than a “ fogey-spread,” 
and if we can get a couple of officers 
over from Churton, Jo will be in 
her glory, of course.’ 

‘You must undertake to get some 
men from town as well, Aubrey,’ 
said Josephine decisively. 

‘Who'll consent to come to this 
outlandish place, out of the hunting 
season, do you suppose?’ queried 
Aubrey deprecatingly. 

‘Oh, those two fellows from the 
F. O. will jump at the invitation, 
if they know they can keep billiards 
and “unlimited” going day and 
night.’ ; 

‘ The only difficulty,’ she added, 
after a reflective pause, ‘ will be to 
keep our “gambles” dark. It 
wouldn’t answer at all for any of 
the fellows to “blow the gaff” on 
our little odd tricks.’ 

‘No, by Jove! what a wax the 
guv. would be in!’ cried Aubrey, 
alarmed at his own suggestion. 

‘I'd rather the guv. caught us 
than the old Jezebel,’ laughed 
Josephine, meaning her aunt. 

‘I'm sure Alan Gwynne would 
not approve of betting and gam- 
bling, and low games of that sort,’ 
interposed Nora, in evident trepi- 
dation. 

‘Good Lor, hark at our infant ! 
exclaimed Josephine, with a rude 
burst of laughter. ‘She actually 
dares to call billiards and gambolling 
low! And so Mr. Alan Gwynne 
is a prig, is he, Miss Nora? Ah, 
that accounts for his selecting you 
as a partner for life.’ 

Nora, accustomed to her sister’s 
gibes and sneers, made no reply; 
but her heart seemed to grow heavier 
and heavier at each word she heard 
spoken. 

Never before had the fast and 
slangy style of conversation her 
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sister and brother habitually in- 
dulged in so jarred upon her sensi- 
tive ear as now, when the antici- 
pated arrival of certain dear friends 
of hers filled her with the most 
anxious forebodings as to the im- 
pression her relatives were likely 
to make on Maud and Alan 
Gwynne. 

These two were refined and 
highly-cultured individuals, in 
whose charming society Nora had 
found the greatest delight. As she 
thought of their gentle words and 
ways, J osephineand Aubrey seemed 
by contrast to vie with one another 
in vulgarity of speech and de- 
meanour. In the congenial society 
of the Gwynnes, Nora had utterly 
forgotten the existence of such ter- 
rible aggravations as she constantly 
suffered at home when she listened 
to the coarse stable slang which 
was Josephine’s pet perversion of 
the English language. 

Having failed to secure a hus- 
band for herself, ‘Jo’ had deter- 
mined to emulate the manners and 
customs of the sex she so much 
envied as far as she possibly could ; 
and never lost an opportunity of 
smoking, betting, gambling, or 
‘going the pace,’ backing herself 
to beat the men either in the saddle 
or at the billiard-table. Her atti- 
tude as she now sat, one elbow 
square and pointed, the other hand 
resting on her horse’s back, ap- 
peared to Nora as utterly devoid 
of feminine grace, and much more 
suitable to a dragoon desirous to 
‘show off’ than to a lady resting 
after a canter. 

Vexed with herself for these 
‘odious comparisons,’ Nora won- 
dered where her sense of the fit- 
ness of things had been during all 
the years she had lived with Jo 
without perceiving those blemishes 
of which she was now so keenly 
sensible. 

‘Where on earth we're to get 
horses enough from to mount such 
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a party as we shall haveat the Hall, 
I’m sure I can’t tell,’ said Aubrey 
deprecatingly. ‘As you seem to 
be having it all your own way with 
the governor just now, Miss Nora, 
you had better broach that subject 
to him at once. It will be a ques- 
tion of ready money, you know, 
for the horses must be had over 
from Churton ; and unless Hoof 
& Golong get some coin with the 
order there'll be no mounts for 
our visitors, and they'll be bored to 
death if we can’t ride.’ 

‘ Captain Blythe and Mr. Nevers 
will send their own horses,’ said 
Nora, full of painful forebodings at 
the bare possibility of things not 
going smoothly when Maud and 
Alan should have arrived. ‘Then 
there is Black Knight for yourself, 
Aubrey ; so you can lend the Duke 
to one of your friends from town,’ 
she continued, hoping to adjust 
matters comfortably without having 
to attack her father’s purse-strings, 
the slightest interference with which 
always caused much trouble to Mr. 
Winton and the aggressor. 

‘Mr. Gwynne brings his own 
stud with him, of course ?’ inquired 
Josephine, with a sarcastic smile. 

‘ He will certainly send a groom 
and three horses,’ said Nora. 

‘Might as well make it half a 
dozen while he is about it, re- 
marked Aubrey, with a_ shrill 
whistle of derision. 

‘Yes, that would suit the go- 
vernor to a T,’ said Josephine; 
*he’ll like to keep other people’s 
horses as well as their servants ! 
Miss Gwynne will have her maid, 
and Mr. Gwynne his valet, and 
then there'll be this congregation 
of grooms and helpers in the 
stables.’ 

‘But that is the way people al- 
ways entertain in the country,’ sug- 
gested Nora meekly. 

‘Well, as we certainly have no 
experience of what people do in 
town, replied Josephine, with a toss 
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of her head, ‘we might be expected 
to understand something of country 
fashions; but it has never occurred 
to father hitherto to offer bed and 
board to more than two persons at 
a time at the Hall, and those who 
wanted to bring horses and servants 
have quartered them in the vil- 
lage.’ 

‘I know all that, dear Jo,’ said 
poor Nora, giving Madcap a slight 
cut with her whip to send her on ata 
faster pace, which Nora felt would 
be far more congenial to her own 
excited feelings. ‘I know that, Jo; 
but things are different this time, 
and these guests must be suitably 
entertained and provided for.’ 

‘Oh, they must, must they ?’ said 
Josephine, on whose face dis- 
pleasure was plainly visible. ‘And 
may I inquire whence the necessity 
arises, Miss Nora? Is it because 
you are engaged, and have been 
visiting about at swells’ country 
houses, and having your head 
turned by flatteryand compliments, 
that our entire manner of life is to 
be changed ?” 

‘Dear Jo, don’t be cross,’ said 
Nora, with so tenderly appealing a 
look at her irate sister, that she, 
who, though somewhat hardened, 
was not without feeling, relented, 
and answered, with almost a smile, 

‘I won’t be hard on you, Nora. 
I have suffered enough from the 
horrid stinginess and severity of 
father and aunt Iz myself to be able 
to pity you, and to understand the 
fear you must be in lest your friends 
also should be made uncomfortable 
during their visit to our hospitable 
home.’ 

*You’rea brick, Jo,’ cried Aubrey, 
‘and it’s the least we can do for 
poor little Nora to help her make 
things pleasant for these nobs. 
None but she would ever have got 
such grandees to accept an invita- 
tion to this dull old place of ours.’ 

This remark, which sounded de- 
preciatory of Josephine’s powers, 
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might have provoked another ag- 
gressive retort from that quick- 
tempered young lady; but Nora, 
thoroughly acquainted with her sis- 
ter’s peculiarities, knew how to 
manage her rising wrath, and at 
once endeavoured to do so. 

‘Let us do all we can to make 
our first ball a success, Jo dear,’ 
said Nora, with a fine instinct of 
diplomacy. ‘ You are known as the 
best waltzer this side of Churton, 
and your fame alone will secure the 
officers of the zooth. Then, as elder 
daughter of the house, you will 
be regarded as hostess, of course, 
and can select your partners to 
your liking, since every one of them 
must consider himself in duty 
bound to try and get a dance with 
Miss Winton.’ 

‘If any partners worth accepting 
do turn up,’ said Josephine scep- 
tically, ‘we may manage to have a 
jolly evening.’ 

She was mollified, however, and 
gave her sister a nod of encourage- 
ment as she proposed ‘a brisk 
trot.’ 

‘Try and keep abreast,’ cried 
Aubrey, ‘and make our horses hold 
their heads well in line. One, two, 
three, and—away ! 

It was a fairly good start, and the 
girls had striven to please their 
brother by managing to keep their 
horses’ noses on 4 level. 

Josephine’s long - legged bay, 
Sultan, was a hunter, and not a 
hack, by profession. He took small 
pleasure in trotting, and resented 
the curb with which his mistress 
always, and somewhat severely, 
managed him; but Madcap, who 
was always treated leniently by 
gentle Nora, finding that a steady 
trot was required of her, gave up 
all her capricious jumps and twists 
and twirls, and settled down as 
placidly to the mechanical action 
her mistress desired, as though she 
had been a well-trained roadster in- 
stead ofa sprightly lady’s pet, whose 
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beautiful movements ere this at- 
tracted universal admiration in the 
Ladies’ Mile. 

It was there Mr. Gwynne had 
first seen her during the previous 
season, and then and there resolved 
to purchase her for Nora if money 
could buy her. 

The riders had now turned into 
the avenue which led up to the 
gates of Winton Hall, and a pretty 
and animated picture they made 
as they allowed their horses to walk 
leisurely home after that last brisk 
trot. 

Josephine, strong, masculine, 
bold, and dark, was riding be- 
tween her sister and brother, who 
seemed both cast in a far more 
delicate mould than herself. 

She was a tall large-boned girl, 
resembling her father and his sister 
in figure and looks, whereas Nora 
and Aubrey both had inherited the 
gentler graces of form and face 
which had distinguished their fair 
young mother. 

‘ The gates are open—there must 
be some visitors up at the house,’ 
cried Aubrey, as he discovered that 
startling fact. 

Startling indeed, for a visitor was 
a rara avis at the Hall, where 
neither welcome nor entertainment 
was ever forthcoming for strangers 
or friends. 


CHAPTER III. 
‘JUNO,’ THE HEIRESS. 


THE riding party had scarcely 
turned the corner of the narrowing 
path which led from the avenue to 
the front of the house, when a 
graceful girl, stepping from the open 
window of the drawing-room, sped 
across the verandah and down the 
steps that led her to the gravel 
walk, on which the horses were now 
brought to a sudden halt. 

‘Why, it’s Maud! cried Nora, 
in unfeigned delight ; and, tossing 
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the reins to the attendant groom, 
she lightly sprang from the saddle. 

In another moment she had flung 
her arms around her visitor’s neck. 

Both Josephine and Aubrey were 
too much surprised by the sudden 
apparition of Miss Maud Gwynne 
to find any suitable words of greet- 
ing. 

By way of approaching the guest 
on something like a level, they in 
their turn dismounted ; and Nora, 
flushed and incoherent in her sud- 
den joy, duly presented her sister 
and brother to Miss Gwynne. 
Maud’s eyes turned eagerly from 
Miss Josephine, but seemed to rest 
with considerable complacency 
upon the handsome scion of the 
house of Winton. 

He returned the lady’s scrutinis- 
ing glance with interest. 

At this no beholder could have 
been surprised, for Maud Gwynne 
was a distinguished-looking, a re- 
markably handsome girl. 

Her uncle and guardian, who was 
fond and proud of her, had erst- 
while called her ‘Juno;’ and so 
well did that name suit the classical 
features and dignified deportment 
of ‘the heiress,’ that all her friends 
with one accord so styled her-ever 
after. 

Aubrey Winton, whose experi- 
ences hitherto had been very limited 
in every direction, hearing that Miss 
Gwynne was an heiress, at once 
concluded that she must be un- 
attractive in all other respects. 

He was an impecunious youth, 
always wanting money, seldom able 
to obtain any sum worth the name 
from his father, and consequently 
eager and ever on the alert for any 
chance which might bring some in- 
crease to his very limited allow- 
ance. 

So when Miss Gwynne /he heiress 
was talked about at the Hall, and 
her visit there impending, Aubrey 
chivalrously resolved to ‘ make the 
best of the girl’ whenevershe should 
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arrive, and, if he did not find her 
‘quite too atrocious,’ to offer his 
hand and heart in exchange for her 
well-assured fortune. 

Great was Mr. Aubrey’s amaze- 
ment when his sister introduced 
him to queenly Juno, with the lus- 
trous eyes and the proudly-carried 
head, and informed him that this 
was her ‘ very dear friend Maud.’ 

Even Josephine’s bold black eyes 
fell in involuntary bashfulness be- 
fore the calmly penetrating glance 
of this august stranger; and Nora, 
keenly alive to the evident surprise 
created by the distinguished appear- 
ance of her much loved and ad- 
mirable friend, watched the three 
in silence as they stood eyeing one 
another, and, by their questioning 
glances, involuntarily betrayed the 
keen interest which inspired them 
all. 

Suddenly Nora's attentive eyes 
met those of her ‘dear Juno,” whose 
pleased smile recalled the former 
to the surprise of the present situa- 
tion. 

‘You seem to have fallen from 
the clouds, Maud!’ she cried, seiz- 
ing her friend’s hands again, and 
pressing them fondly to her lips. 
‘Do tell me what happy chance 
has brought you here so soon.’ 

Then, suddenly checking her im- 
patience as a gloomy thought ap- 
palled her, she cried in a frightened 
voice, and with a paling face, 

‘But Alan—is anything wrong 
with him ?’ 

Maud’s ready smile reassured 
her. 

‘Nothing, dearest ; but symptoms 
of scarlet fever declared themselves 
in the nursery at home this morn- 
ing ; so Mrs. Elmore telegraphed to 
Guardie, to ask him what had bet- 
ter be done with me. Two hours 
later he drove up, and settled that 
I should come here at once, before 
there was the slightest risk of infec- 
tion. Then Guardie took Spence 
and me to the station, and tele- 
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graphed to Mr. Winton, who re- 
ceived the message just after you 
had started for your ride—and me 
voila L 

‘Oh, how I wish I had been at 
home to bid you welcome, dear, 
which you know I do with all my 
heart ! 

‘I hope Miss Gwynne will allow 
me to take some small share in 
Nora’s professions of hospitality,’ 
remarked Josephine, with a sincere, 
if not a successful, desire to prove 
her amiable inclinations towards 
the visitor. 

Nora, quite aware of the effort 
Josephine was making, felt really 
grateful to her sister as she said, 

‘Maud knows you and Aubrey 
so well, Jo, from all my chat about 
you both, that I am sure she is 
quite aware of all your kind inten- 
tions to her.’ 

‘ Indeed, yes,’ said Maud eagerly. 

She was sufficiently quick-sighted 
to be aware of some difficult under- 
current below the pleasant surface- 
talk of the sisters, but she was also 
sufficiently experienced to conceal 
such surmise. 

‘I even felt as though any formal 
introduction between us three’— 
and she bowed her stately head to 
Nora’s brother and sister—‘ was 
quite superfluous’ (she smiled as 
she spoke); ‘for I have heard so 
much about you,’ she added, ‘ that 
I feel you are “ familiar friends” to 
me already.’ 

‘I trust Nora gave us good cha- 
racters in making up her report,’ 
suggested Aubrey anxiously. 

He was still somewhat nervous 
in the society of any ladies save 
that of his sisters, and he had not 
quite recovered his amazement at 
beholding in this majestic and 
fascinating girl the heiress whom 
he had resolved to ‘make the best 
of,’ if she were not ‘quite too 
atrocious.’ 

Maud, true to herself, calm and 
Juno-like as ever, was quite unem- 











barrassed. She had realised from 
the days of her early childhood that 
she was a very important personage, 
and her later years had further im- 
pressed that fact upon her. She 
was fully aware that a handsome 
and fascinating heiress may expect 
universal adulation,and she had as 
yet never been disappointed in such 
anticipations, 

Though calmly conscious of her 
natural advantages, Miss Gwynne 
was neither self-asserting nor con- 
ceited. The important facts of her 
beauty, her accomplishments, and 
her wealth were indisputable, and 
the sense of her superiority lent her 
a certain prestige, which she appre- 
ciated, but never abused. 

Her path through life was cast in 
very pleasant places; this she was 
thankful for, and enjoyed accord- 
ingly. Homage, attentions, and 
flattery she had always received, 
and latterly accepted more and 
more as her due. As a natural 
consequence, her position among 
her friends and acquaintances be- 
came a somewhat isolated one, for 
there can be but scant fellowship 
between a queen and her acknow- 
ledged courtiers. 


To this imperious young beauty 
the gentle companionship of Nora 
Winton came soothingly, with all 
the special attractiveness of perfect 
novelty, so desirable an attribute in 
the roving eyes of youth. 

Nora’s humble admiration for 
the queenly Maud was from the 
first as intense as her affection be- 
came after some years of intimate 
and familiar intercourse. 

The girls had first met at school, 
and twice since their happy holi- 
days had been passed together. 

Once with an aunt of Miss 
Gwynne’s at the seaside, and more 
lately in Dashshire with Mrs. El- 
more, a distant relation of Mr. 


Gwynne’s, who selected her house 
as a suitable home for his ward for 
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several reasons, the chief of which 
may be assumed to have been that 
of Mrs.Elmore’s vicinity to Gwynne 
Castle. For Alan Gwynne deter- 
mined to watch over Maud, since 
he had once undertaken the re- 
sponsibility of guardian to his or- 
phan niece, who, by an odd freak 
of nature, was really but a few 
years younger than her uncle. His 
thoughtful manners, however, gave 
him the appearance of sedate man- 
hood, much as Juno’s natural dig- 
nity invested her with an air of 
maturity which is seldom seen in 
an unmarried girl. 

To Alan Gwynne and his niece, 
small, modest, child-like Nora 
really did appear as ‘a dear little 
thing,’ and they vied in their desire 
to prove their affection for her by 
such tender coaxing and petting 
as mostly falls to the happy lot of 
a favourite child. 

Hitherto that enviable 7é/e had 
only been played by Aubrey in 
the Winton household, and poor 
Nora had been very much neglect- 
ed as far as affection or gentle at- 
tentions went. 

No wonder the poor child felt 
enthusiastically grateful to her glo- 
rious protectress, Juno-like Maud, 
for that imperious young lady's gra- 
cious condescension in allowing 
herself to be beloved. 

No wonder that Nora’s affec- 
tionate disposition basked delight- 
edly in the warming rays of Juno’s 
growing attachment to her ‘little 
friend.’ The natural consequence 
of this friendship between the girls 
was their joint admiration for 
Mr. Alan Gwynne, the Admirable 
Crichton of Maud’s school-days, 
the kindly hero on whose charming 
qualities of mind and person she 
had dilated more and more, as her 
affection for little Nora taught her 
to unbend and become confiden- 
tial. 

On one memorable occasion, 
during the first week of those holi- 
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days spent in Dashshire, and very 
soon after Nora had become gene- 
rally acquainted with her friend’s 
‘Hero’ and guardian, the girls were 
sitting chatting together over the 
supposed attractions of a certain 
young country squire, whose posi- 
tion and prospects rendered him 
a probable suitor for the hand of 
Miss Gwynne,—a supposition sup- 
ported by his own persistent atten- 
tion to the heiress. 

‘I shall never marry at all, I 
verily believe,’ Juno had declared, 
in answer to her little friend’s 
pleading on behalf of the much- 
snubbed squire. 

‘ But you would make such a glo- 
rious bride, Maud,’ Nora timidly 
and somewhat irrelevantly sug- 
gested. 

‘And where will you find mea 
glorious bridegroom, Miss Nora?’ 
her friend said, with a toss of her 
handsome head. 

‘If you could find some new 
friend as kind and as handsome 
and as delightful as Mr.Gwynne—’ 
began Nora, and flushed as she 
spoke. 

‘Ah, if! cried Maud impatiently. 
‘But where can one find such an- 
other as Guardie? He ¢s my deau- 
idéal of what a man should be ; 
and as I measure all the Tony 
Lumpkins about here by his stand- 
ard, you may imagine what miser- 
able clodhoppers they appear to 
me.’ 

That afternoon the aspiring 
squire presented himself officially 
as a suitor for Miss Gwynne’s hand, 
and, poor fellow! found himself 
dismissed with an amount of aw- 
zeur that made him realise, for the 
first time in his uneventful career, 
that he was not quite the conquer- 
ing hero he had, until this morti- 
fying hour of utter defeat, fondly 
chosen to consider himself. 


_Perhaps it was the subsequent 
discussion of this provincial aspi- 
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rant to Juno’s hand which brought 
the thoughts of love and marriage 
so prominently before the girls’ at- 
tention at this time. 

It certainly caused Maud to 
think very seriously on matrimonial 
subjects, not as regarded herself, 
but in respect to the two beings 
whose affection made the welcome 
moral sunshine of her somewhat 
isolated existence. 

With Maud, to decide was to 
act, and having come to the well- 
considered conclusion that her 
dear little Nora was the very wife 
most calculated to secure her youth- 
ful uncle’s happiness, the impul- 
sive girl lost no time in beginning 
to lay the train for that swiftly- 
growing mutual attachment be- 
tween these two most valued friends 
of hers, which culminated in a de- 
finite betrothal far sooner than 
Maud herself had ventured to an- 
ticipate. 


CHAPTER IV. 
NORA’S FORTUNE. 


By the time Mr. Alan Gwynne 
made his appearance at Winton 
Hall, his niece and her new friends 
had settled down into a very ami- 
able family party. 

Even aunt Iz was inclined to be 
gracious, and smiled with consider- 
able complacency on a certain 
handsome young couple, the sight 
of whose constant companionship 
gladdened such tough semblance 
of heart as time and an impecu- 
nious and worrying brother had 
left her. 

Her one tenderness, and cer- 
tainly her only weakness, was the 
admiring affection she lavished 
upon her brother’s only son—that 
handsome thriftless Aubrey whom 
Juno, in her whispered confi- 
dences with Nora, had nicknamed 
‘ Adonis,’ by reason of his marked 
resemblance to a certain classical 











head, the photograph of which 
adorned Miss Gwynne’s album. 

Ifa marriage could be brought 
about between Aubrey and the 
heiress, both anxious aunt Isabel 
and her usually indifferent brother 
felt that far brighter times were in 
store for Winton Hall, and its now 
somewhat despondent inhabitants, 
than had been experienced there 
since the days of the late owner, 
Aubrey’s rollicking grandfather, 
who had squandered away his for- 
tune and his prospects, and left his 
only son, the present owner, but a 
very scant inheritance. 

How thoroughly young Aubrey 
admired ‘Juno’ must have been 
evident to the most casual ob- 
server, but the less obvious point, 
and decidedly the more important 
one, was that of reciprocity. 

Miss Gwynne, from her superior 
position as the woman and the 
elder of these two, looked down 
upon Aubrey with a certain kindly 
toleration, which surely was very 
far removed from the adoring 
manifestations usually accepted as 
the recognised signs of love. 

The proud beauty’s bearing to- 
wards her dear Nora’s handsome 
young brother closely resembled 
the expression of gentle tenderness 
with which little Nora herself was 
habitually treated by her imperious 
friend. 

And aunt Isabel, anxiously 
watching ‘ the signs of the times,’ 
and duly reporting upon them to 
her misanthropical brother, was 
often disheartened by the easy 
gaiety of Maud’s manner towards 
young Aubrey, and the persistent 
and laughing good-nature with 
which she turned all his stammer- 
ing attempts at sentiment into ridi- 
cule. 

This mode of procedure was ut- 
terly alien to any ever reported in 
the chronicles of aunt Isabel's far 
and wide experience of ‘girls in 
love,’—chronicles which embraced 
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the amatory vicissitudes of Sarah 
the cook, as well as the ‘ heart’s 
own lamentations,’ committed to 
paper by Mdlle. Heyfalutin, the 
Franco-Hibernian governess, at 
one time bent on subduing the 
very refractory temper of ‘ Mdlle. 
Josephine.’ 


Alas, neither the cook nor the 
languishing ‘ Mademoiselle’ were 
ever known in any sense to ridi- 
cule any lord of the creation who 
happened for the time being to 
reign paramount in their variously 
susceptible bosoms. And here was 
Miss Maud Gwynne, an attractive 
young lady, one who no doubt was 
fully aware of the spell her beauty 
had cast over the heart of her 
youthful adorer, and who, in lieu 
of accepting this tribute with sen- 
timent and grace—laughed at it! 

‘What is your candid opinion 
about all this, Gregory? Mrs. 
Crawford inquired of her brother, 
with an anxious: voice and look. 
Mr. Winton glanced up from his 
newspaper, and shrugged his shoul- 
ders in disgust at this untimely in- 
terruption. His sister was fully 
aware of this manifestation on his 
part, which she inwardly resented 
as most unseemly. Outwardly she 
took no notice of it, only adding, 
after a dubious pause, ‘ Pray give 
me your impression, brother; it 
would be quite refreshing to me to 
hear you offer an opinion of your 
own for once. Thinking isn’t par- 
ticularly hard work, but you neither 
think nor act, as far as I can make 
out.’ 

‘You've been good enough to 
do as much of both for me as ever 
was required to keep this house in 
order, Iza,’ remarked Mr. Winton 
dryly. 

He was far too wary a bird to 
allow himself to be entrapped into 
an argument with a glib-tongued 
woman. 


His sister thoroughly understood 
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this persistent caution of his, and, 
like a truly wise woman, always 
humoured instead of crossing her 
mankind, and never wasted pow- 
der by nagging. 

She was fully aware of the tac- 
tics necessary for the achievement 
of her own desires, and, what is a 
much rarer accomplishment, able 
to subdue her own inclinations ac- 
cordingly. 

So, in this instance, although 
ready and eager for a battle of 
words, she refrained from the irri- 
tation of further speech at the mo- 
ment, and continued her knitting 
in perfect silence and apparent in- 
difference. 

The result of her discretion very 
soon made itself apparent in the 
abrupt folding up of her brother’s 
newspaper, and in his launching 
forth, without further prelude, into 
the following somewhat startling 
speech : 

‘That proud girl takes to our 


boy more kindly than you have 
any idea of, Iza, and it’s the right 
sort of kindness too, for /ove is at 


the bottom of it. She is twenty- 
six, and he is twenty-two—quite a 
baby from her womanly point of 
view. Now there are several 
sorts of love, as you may know, 
without troubling me for any ex- 
planations.’ 

‘Pray don’t take any trouble on 
my account, Gregory,’ said Mrs. 
Isabel curtly. 

‘It’s as well for a man to make 
himself clearly understood while 
he is about it,’ he answered de- 
cisively ; and she retorted with a 
nod, ‘ Quite so !’ 

‘Well,’ resumed Mr. Winton, 
‘we'll take it for granted that you 
know the various phases of love ; 
therefore you are no doubt aware 
that none suits some mens famine 
better than the love which encou- 
rages, defends, and protects its ob- 
ject. Soit is with this typical “Juno” 
—she regards the pretty lad Aubrey, 
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who is the counterpart of her pretty 
friend Nora, with a condescending 
affection which is none the less 
tender and sincere for having a 
spice of the materna/ in it.’ 

‘Gregory !’ exclaimed Mrs. Craw- 
ford, fairly astonished by this totally 
unexpected burst of opinion from 
her usually apathetic brother. 

‘I’ve startled you, have I! said 
he, with an amused smile, and 
added, with a chuckle of pleasant 
anticipation, 

‘T only hope you'll startle me one 
of these days by telling me either 
that our high and mighty heiress 
has eloped with my pretty good- 
for-nothing son, or that she has 
proposed to procure a licence, 
and means to marry him off- 
hand.’ 

The brother and sister were clo- 
seted in the library just after break- 
fast one morning, exactly a week 
after Maud Gwynne’s arrival at 
Winton Hall, and it was there this 
confidential conversation over the 
dear Aubrey’s prospects had taken 
place. 

‘ Alan arrives in time for lunch- 
eon to-day, father!’ cried Nora, 
suddenly entering the library, a 
brilliant flush on her fair young 
face, a glad light in her clear blue 
eyes, and a pink telegram-paper 
held aloft in a small hand which 
was trembling with agitation. 

‘ Dear me ! dear me ’ exciaimed 
Mrs. Crawford, flushing in her turn, 
but with a very different emotion, 
no doubt. She rose from her chair, 
thrust her knitting hurriedly into 
the ample pockets of her ‘ tennis 
apron,’ and declared that she must 
‘rush away’ to see that all was in 
good order before this honoured 
and most welcome guest should 
arrive. 

‘You are pleased, both of you, 
aren’t you?’ questioned Nora 
timidly, and with such pretty wist- 
fulness in her look and attitude, 
that both her father and aunt were 
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moved to quite an unwonted ten- 
derness. 

This modest gentle little Nora 
had certainly distinguished herself 
in a most remarkable degree. Some 
such thought was in the mind of 
both elders as they looked at her, 
and she was so quiet, so unas- 
suming withal. 

How differently would Josephine 
have borne herself had the triumph 
of the landing of Alan Gwynne, 
Esq., of Gwynne Castle, rewarded 
her boldly-baited line! 

‘Of course we're pleased, and 
very pleased too, for your sake as 
well as our own, little lady,’ said 
Mr. Winton, in order to reassure 
his timid daughter, as she stood 
anxious to ascertain the degree of 
welcome likely to be awarded to 
her lover. 

‘His valet and his groom will 
come, father,’ suggested Nora, fal- 
tering at the bare mention of all 
these claimants upon her father’s 
hospitality. 

‘Well, my dear,’ interposed her 
aunt hurriedly, ‘that is a matter of 
course, and I'll take care they’re 
all properly looked after.’ 

‘I really think such a tribe of 
servants had better be lodged at 
the Red Lion by their master,’ 
said Mr. Winton argumentatively. 
The Red Lion was the one ‘house 
of entertainment’ of which the 
neighbouring village boasted. 

‘My dear Gregory,’ exclaimed 
his sister hurriedly, pressing her 
niece’s trembling little hand to re- 
assure the poor anxious child,—‘ my 
dear Gregory, I think you must ad- 
mit that, in the twenty odd years in 
which I have kept house for you, 
I have not been guilty of unseemly 
extravagance, nor have I in any 
sense indulged in the lavish ex- 
pense entailed by reckless hospi- 
tality.’ She clothed her assertion 
in the rising tone of an interroga- 
tion, and confronted her brother as 
she uttered the last word. 
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‘That is true enough,’ he an- 
swered, but not very readily. 

The astute ‘housekeeper,’ how- 
ever, was quite satisfied by this re- 
luctant acquiescence in her man- 
agerial powers, and boldly resumed : 
‘You grant that I know what I'm 
about, Gregory; well, now I mean 
to prove the justice of your conclu- 
sion by the right royal fashion in 
which we will entertain this wealthy 
country gentleman. It isn’t a mat- 
ter of daily occurrence, remember, 
that so eligible a suitor as Mr. 
Gwynne comes riding up to a poor 
man’s castle, condescends to ask 
for some entertainment there, and 
finally carries off his host’s younger 
daughter, a portionless girl whose 
only fortune is in her face.’ 

‘And in her good kind heart,’ 
suggested the father, mollified. 

‘Shall I have no marriage por- 
tion at all to bring to Alan?’ asked 
Nora, blushing so painfully that 
her eyes filled with tears ; ‘is all 
the generosity to be on his side, 
father ? 

‘ Under the marriage settlement 
made for your poor mother, Nora,her 
little fortune all goes to issue male 
—Aubrey, that is—and so you and 
your sister have no claim upon it.’ 

Nora’s face fell in evident con- 
sternation. 

‘I did not at all like the arrange- 
ment at the time,’ continued her 
father almost apologetically ; ‘ but 
it was left to the lawyers to settle, 
and we young people were not con- 
sulted at all. I mean to allow you 
200/. per annum as pin-money from 
your twenty-first birthday, however, 
so you'll not be quite a pauper after 
all.’ 

His tone and manner were far 
kinder than Nora remembered in 
all her past experience of this cool- 
ly indifferent parent. 

She was very young, very guile- 
less, and wholly inexperienced. 
No thought of money or money’s 
worth had ever troubled her indi- 
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vidually; it was only through ad- 
venturous Josephine, who gambled, 
betted, and speculated with her 
brother and the officers at Churton, 
and any other ‘f/ay-fellows’ she 
might manage to inveigle, that 
Nora had of late been introduced 
to certain monetary fads, the hard 
reality of which, as regarded her- 
self, had never touched her nearly, 
until Josephine chose to taunt the 
future ‘penniless bride’ with certain 
coarse speculations as to the ab- 
surd value the would-be bridegroom 
evidently put upon the acquisition 
of this inexperienced little pauper 
wife. 

It was the bitter remembrance 
of Josephine’s disparaging insinua- 
tions which had egged poor little 
Nora on to make this one desper- 
ate appeal to her father. 

It seemed so terribly humiliating 
to the right-minded girl that her 
generous lover should be called 
upon to give her everything, while 
she knew she had nothing to offer 
him in her turn but a pure woman’s 
first love and most heartfelt devo- 
tion. 

Priceless gifts these, as Alan 
Gwynne well knew, and he knew 
how to value them at their true 
worth. 


CHAPTER V. 
ALAN GWYNNE, ESQ., J.P. 


NEVER had Winton Hall looked 
so bright, so gay, so animated, and 
so thoroughly hospitable, as it did 
on the day of the expected arrival 
of Norah’s rich lover. 

It was early in May, and all the 
quaint old windows of the Hall 
were set wide open to let in every 
breath of the sweetly-scented sum- 
mer air. 

Nora, the very personification of 
happy enterprise and energy, fully 
aware that this was an occasion on 


which no effort could be spared, 
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enlisted both Maud and Josephine, 
the former by simple entreaties, the 
latter by most audacious bribes, to 
lend her a helping hand in the 
manifold adornment of the rooms 
which Alan would so soon honour 
with his most welcome and most 
anxiously longed-for presence. 

Every available vase and glass 
were filled with freshly-gathered 
flowers; dainty muslin curtains 
were first carefully fastened on the 
quaint old woodwork of the dark 
old-fashioned window-frames, and 
then looped back in graceful folds 
with natty rose-coloured bows, to 
fashion which Nora had sacrificed 
the entire trimming of her prettiest 
morning-gown. What mattered her 
ribbons, she thought, if by the gift 
of them Alan’s room might be made 
to look yet more inviting ? 

The girl was thoroughly in love, 
and only too delighted to ignore 
herself utterly, if by so doing she 
might hope to bring’ an approving 
smile to her dear hero’s lips, or a 
pleased look into his eloquent eyes. 

He certainly was a man not only 
worth loving, but decidedly worth 
any exertion of which a woman 
was morally or physically capable, 
in order to secure and captivate 
him. 

So thought Josephine, scanning 
her sister’s lover eagerly with those 
bold black eyes of hers, to which 
envy at that moment lent an addi- 
tional and almost uncanny lustre. 

Mr. Gwynne had but lately ar- 
rived at Winton Hall, and as he 
mounted the broad steps which 
led to the verandah, and then took 
up his position there, one of his 
hands in Juno’s safe keeping, the 
other clasping Nora’s little trem- 
bling fingers, Josephine, hidden by 
an overgrown support of the roof 
of the verandah, surveyed and 
watched the newly-arrived guest at 
her pleasure. She saw a tall dis- 
tinguished-looking man, with re- 
markably handsome features, and 
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that peculiarly gracious bearing 
which is generally described as 
aristocratic. 

That Alan Gwynne was born 
and bred a gentleman, in the true 
sense of the word, no one could 
doubt. His varied experience of 
life at home and during extensive 
continental travels had lent him a 
certain polished courtesy of manner 
which is to women especially fasci- 
nating ; and as Josephine from her 
hiding-place curiously watched her 
sister’s lover, she felt that if such 
a man as that were to woo her she 
would be the happiest, the proudest 
girl in all the world. 

‘For his sake I’d reform even,’ 
thought envious Josephine. ‘I'd 
give up betting for money, and 
gloves too; and if he didn’t like 
me to waltz with other fellows, I’d 
even sacrifice dancing for the sake 
of his sovereign pleasure; that’s 
what I’d do for such a handsome 
and distingué man as he is. And 
to think that that baby Nora, with 
no more notion of what such a 
man is worth than any other inex- 
perienced schoolgirl, should have 
managed to hook him, and should 
be going to cut a dash in the world 
as Mrs. Alan Gwynne, wife of a 
J.P. ; such a young and delightful 
J.P. too! It seems like a farce to 
think of this fascinating young 
swell as a judge. I suppose a J.P. 
is a judge of some sort—perhaps 
it’s a complimentary title, for who 
could fancy Aim in a wig and gown ? 
Oh, dear! oh, dear! if only there 
was some justice in the world, 
then I should get a chance of a 
decent husband too. Now Nora 
is to be Mrs. Gwynne, and Aubrey, 
who’s got all the money of the 
family, will be carried off by that 
domineering affected Miss Juno— 
Juno indeed! why not Venus at 
once ?—and I, the pluckiest rider 
in the county, and out and out the 
best stayer in a ballroom, am left to 
“dree my weird” in solitary misery.’ 
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These were the somewhat un- 
satisfactory reflections of Miss 


Josephine Winton as she surveyed 
the lively group within the drawing- 
room, from her coign of vantage 
without. 

It really seemed to this worldly- 
wise girl quite a deplorable mistake 
on Mr. Gwynne’s part, that he 
should have selected such a ‘ timid 
inexperienced little chit of a school- 
girl’ as Nora to do the honours of 
Castle Gwynne, when he might 
have secured so much more valu- 
able an ally in Nora’s elder sis- 
ter. 

There might still be a chance of 
showing him the error of his ways, 
and leading him into more advan- 
tageous paths, concluded this amic- 
able young lady; and _ hurriedly 
pulling the rough abundant tangle 
of her curling black hair over her 
forehead, she stepped forth from 
her hiding-place, entered the draw- 
ing-room in apparently eager haste, 
and, feigning astonishment at the 
arrival of Mr. Gwynne, cordially 
extended both her hands to him 
in ‘ hearty sisterly welcome,’ as she 
said with a brilliant smile, and 
added that she hoped they might 
be ‘ the best of friends.’ 

Nora, who had sought the sup- 
port of ‘Juno's’ arm, to which the 
younger girl clung in happy con- 
fidingness, looked on at this aus- 
picious meeting between her capri- 
cious sister and her courteous lover 
with unmixed satisfaction. If Jo- 
sephine meant to make herself 
agreeable to this honoured guest, 
Nora felt that all must go smoothly, 
since her interview with her father 
and aunt had assured her that the 
heads of the house intended to 
make her future husband very wel- 
come. Indeed, nothing could have 
been more satisfactory than the 
first few days Mr. Gwynne spent 
at the Hall. 

Aubrey, ‘most awfully smitten’ 
as he was with Maud (this was his 





























own definition of his love-sick 
plight), was not so utterly regard- 
less of consequences as rash young 
lovers are apt to be, who have no 
guardian angel in the shape of a 
diplomatic elderly female at hand, 
to watch over and guide their affec- 
tions discreetly in the proper groove 
which leads to matrimony. Aubrey 
was sufficiently sentimental by 
nature, and quite sufficiently enam- 
oured of Juno, the ‘ Queen of Hea- 
ven’—as he called her in his private 
enthusiasm—to have thrown all 
caution, all ménagement, to the 
winds, in his reckless adoration of 
this handsome guest. 

But here aunt Isabel, the family 
diplomatist, and the watchful sen- 
tinel over Aubrey’s impetuous pas- 
sion, came to the young man’s 
rescue. She kept guard over him ; 
she consulted, advised, and re- 
strained him by turns. And at 
the most critical period of the ad- 
vent of Mr. Gwynne, uncle and 
guardian, she incessantly preached 
care and caution into her nephew’s 
unwilling ear. 

* You will lose your chance with 
her, and certainly offend him,’ Mrs. 
Crawford declared on several oc- 
casions, when Aubrey’s determina- 
tion either to monopolise ‘Juno,’ 
or to sulk with the rest of the party, 
became evident. The young man 
hated his aunt’s preaching ; but he 
knew she was perfectly right in her 
forebodings, and as he certainly 
was quite as anxious as she could 
be that he should win this glorious 
prize in the matrimonial lottery, 
he earnestly strove to subdue his 
personal desire invariably to mono- 
polise Miss Gwynne, and exerted 
himself, as far as he was able, tocon- 
tribute to the general entertainment 
of the party assembled at the Hall. 

By dint of persevering remon- 
strance and persuasion, admin- 
istered in strong alternate doses 
to Mrs. Crawford and to Nora, 
Josephine managed to obtain for- 
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mal invitations to three young men 
—two officers and one F. O. clerk, 
the former from the barracks at 
Churton, the latter from town— 
who in due course arrived with 
their Gladstone bags, and settled 
themselves in the scantily furnished 
bachelor apartments, of which 
Winton Hall boasted a consider- 
able number. 

The chief amusement of all the 
party now staying at the Hall was 
riding ; and in the saddle the three 
girls—Juno, Jo, and Nora—cer- 
tainly appeared to the utmost ad- 
vantage. It was the more to be 
regretted, therefore, that hunting 
is an unattainable delight in ‘ye 
merrie month of May,’ and that the 
extent of the ladies’ prowess could 
only be exhibited in their perfect 
command over their horses during 
certain impromptu trials of speed, 
occasional bursts across some grassy 
slopes, and a ‘fly’ over hurdles or 
timber. 

Nora, light of heart, and fairy- 
light in the saddle, sped on with 
Madcap, to the intense admiration 
and delight of Mr. Gwynne, who 
positively basked in the glad sun- 
shine which, at this time, seemed 
to fall upon his favoured head 
with double brilliance, since it lit 
up the fair summer’s day, and 
beamed in tenderest reflections in 
the loving glances of his sweet 
young bride-elect. Truly all went 
‘merry as a marriage-bell ;’ and up 
to the day fixed for the much-dis- 
cussed ‘dance,’ scarcely a contre- 
temps occurred to mar the pleasant 
harmony pervading Winton Hall, 
from the suddenly augmented and 
exhilarated kitchen retinue to 
those pretty quaint sky-parlours 
which were set apart for ‘the 
young ladies.’ 

‘I want you to come for a ride 
with me alone this morning, my 
darling,’ whispered Alan to Nora 
as they left the breakfast-room; ‘I 
want you to try my good horse with 
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a side-saddle, because he is splen- 
did across country, and if his paces 
suit you, I mean to make him over 
to you for hunting purposes, when 
we are at home next autumn.’ 

‘What! the Crusader?’ cried 
Nora, flushing hotly all over her 
face and neck. Was it the notion 
of riding that gallant steed which 
so troubled her, or the tender 
whisper of Alan’s melodious voice, 
as he said ‘when we are at 
home’? 

He had his arm about her shoul- 
der, and as he spoke he drew his 
little love with him towards the 
library. He wanted to talk to her 
all alone for a while, a happiness 
which the continual presence of 
strangers (and friends) had rendered 
impossible hitherto ; for the lovers 
seemed to carry an audience with 
them wherever they moved—rather 
a trying contingency when the de- 
sire for confidential love-talk has 
become the a/fha and omega of 
two young lives. 


CHAPTER VI. 
TENDER AND TRUE. 


‘Sir in this chair of your great- 

grandmother’s, Nora, while I kneel 
at your dear little feet, and give 
me your small hands to lay my 
face into, and talk to me prettily 
so.” 
Alan suited his actions to his 
words : he knelt at her feet, and he 
gratefully hid his face in her hands, 
and then he waited in longing si- 
lence for her ‘pretty talk.’ She, 
made timid by the very excess of 
the happiness she experienced in 
his dear presence, could find no 
words in which to clothe her feel- 
ings of ultra content. 

Having kissed her hands, he 
looked up into her sweet smiling 
face, and by way of introduction 
to the conversation in which he 
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had expected her to take the lead, 
he asked, 

‘Do you like the notion of trying 
the Crusader ?” 

‘Of course I do; but I am by 
no means sure I can manage him.’ 

* Your clever and delicate little 
fingers will suit him to a T,’ said 
the enthusiastic lover; ‘ that horse 
is a gentleman by disposition, and 
he will be just as amenable to your 
gentle rule as I hope always to 
prove myself. I should so love to 
see my wife holding her own gal- 
lantly among the many Amazons 
that distinguish themselves with 
the Dashshire hunt.’ 

‘And I should so love to do all 
you wish always and everywhere,’ 
said Nora fervently; and as he 
turned his happy face up towards 
hers, and plainly showed her what 
he most wished for at that moment, 
she yielded her lips to his, and 
proved the truth of her previous 
protestation by bestowing the first 
voluntary kiss upon him. 

Then, a little troubled by her 
own amazing temerity, she drew 
away, and resting her head against 
that very straight-backed chair of 
her grandmother's in which he had 
placed her, wondered what next 
he would choose to say to delight 
her. 


Whatever loving thought was in 
his mind, however, did not get it- 
self spoken, for at this inopportune 
moment Josephine entered the 
room, with that noisily irritating 
abruptness of movement which 
always distinguished this impetu- 
ous young lady. 

She just had the grace to pretend 
to pause as she crossed the thresh- 
old and beheld the lovers; but 
Mr. Gwynne, painfully aware that 
there was never to be a moment’s 
peace for him with his little love 
in this crowded mansion, had hastily 
risen, and now, with the bashful- 
ness characteristic of the dest of men, 
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was vainly striving to look as if he 
had never knelt or kissed or whis- 
pered ‘soft nothings’ in all his 
life. 

‘Spooning, by Jove! muttered 
Josephine, with whitening lips and 
an unconsciously clenched fist ; and 
ere the necessary and conventional 
smile of ‘ propriety’ returned to her 
face she had added two mono- 
syllables which might have been 
construed into a curse had they 
fallen on the astounded ear of a 
chance listener. 

But no words were audible, and 
the proper society smile success- 
fully masked the rage which for a 
moment had convulsed her face. 

‘I have come with a petition, 
Alan,’ she said, endeavouring to 
modulate her voice agreeably, ‘ and 
if you don’t accede to my request 
at once, I must get Nora to put 
some pressure on for me.’ 

‘ What is it, Jo?’ asked Nora, and 
felt absurdly anxious lest the forth- 
coming request might not be quite 
to the liking of her lover. 

‘Can Jo be going to ask him for 
money ?’ she thought, with a sudden 
tightening of her heart-strings ; she 
knew of Josephine’s constant debts 
and constant greed for money, and 
she also knew to her shame that 
Aubrey had already borrowed fifty 
pounds from Mr. Gwynne on the 
plea of some pressing debt of which 
he did not dare to tell his father. 

Josephine’s next words, however, 
reassured her anxious sister. 

‘I have an intense desire to try 
your good horse Crusader with a 
habit,’ she said ; ‘ will you give me 
leave ?” 

‘He has never carried a lady,’ 
Mr. Gwynne said doubtfully, and 
Nora waited in some trepidation. 
Why should Alan refuse her sister 
the privilege he had but just offered 
to her? 

There was an_ uncomfortable 
silence, which the younger girl 
courageously broke by saying, 
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‘ Jois a much better and a much 
safer rider than I am, Alan; in- 
deed she will acquit herself far 
better on Crusader than I could 
hope to do.’ She glanced timidly 
from her sister to her lover as she 
spoke, and to her dismay she saw 
that both of them looked dis- 
pleased. Jo felt so, for from Nora's 
words she inferred that Crusader 
had actually been offered to that 
‘little chit,’ who was frightened to 
ride him, no doubt. As Josephine, 
however, had a specially urgent 
reason for gaining her point just 
now, she resolved to ‘ dissemble.’ 

And struggling to smile and 
speak coaxingly, she approached 
her sister and whispered, 

‘Get him to say yes, even if it is 
only for your dear sake, 

Mr. Gwynne heard the appeal, 
as it was intended he should do; 
and as he met Nora’s imploring 
glance, the frown on his face made 
way for a smile which his little 
love welcomed with a merry peal 
of laughter. 

‘ Now I know you are going to 
say “ yes ;” and thank you so much, 
dear Alan.’ 

She slipped her little fingers into 
his hand, and he clasped them 
firmly ; then turning to Josephine, 
he said impressively, 

‘Crusader wants a light hand, 
and won’t stand the curb at all.’ 

‘Oh, I know all about that,’ she 
answered impatiently, ‘and as I’m 
going round to the stables now, 
I'll order the whole lot out; we 
may as well set forth in a bunch as 
usual.’ 

She turned on her heel and 
strode away into the billiard-room, 
where Aubrey and the other three 
men, who were at this time com- 
fortably established at the Hall, 
were playing ‘ 50 up.’ 

Aubrey, whose face expressed 
supreme disgust, had just contrived 
to miss a simple cannon. 

His opponent, somewhat unduly 
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elated, was crowing very lustily 
over the advantages accruing to 
him, thanks to Aubrey’s having 
‘ muffed it.’ 

‘Never holloa till you’re out of 
the wood, Mr. Blythe,’ cried Jo- 
sephine, giving her irate brother a 
hearty slap on the back by way of 
gentle encouragement. 

Mr. Blythe, Aubrey’s adversary, 
meanwhile concentrated all his at- 
tention upon his game; since Jo’s 
reappearance he had become 
doubly anxious to win, and her 
passing taunt fired his ardour. 

He now got the red ball upon 
the spot, and pocketed it six times 
in rapid succession. 

This ‘break’ was received with 
groans by poor Aubrey, and shouts 
of approval by Captain Francis, 
Mr. Blythe’s backer, and by Jo- 
sephine, who, with the slang of a 
connoisseur, capped her approval 
by crying ‘Cook in disguise’—for 
the solution of which enigmatical 
jargon the non-playing reader is 
respectfully referred to any pro- 
fessor of experience. 

The game having now come to 
a triumphant end, as far as Mr. 
Blythe was concerned, that gentle- 
man proposed to give Aubrey his 
revenge. 

But at this moment Josephine 
interposed. ‘First hand over my 
fiver, Aubrey,’ said she, holding 
out her hand ; ‘ I’ve fairly won it. 
My lord J.P. was most gracious, 
and I’m now going to have a side- 
saddle put on that paragon of horse- 
flesh, the Crusader.’ 

‘I backed you to win, Miss Jo,’ 
cried Blythe, with enthusiasm. ‘I 
am all for the ladies, the dear, dear 
ladies,’ added this chivalrous and 
very youthful warrior, whose head- 
quarters were at Churton barracks. 

‘I really can’t pay you until to- 
morrow, Jo,’ Aubrey whispered to 
his sister. ‘I’m regularly stumped, 
old girl; upon my soul I am, and 
as things are in such a ticklish 
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state just now, I positively dare not 
put the guv. out by asking him for 
a penny.’ 

‘No; don’t bully him just now, 
there’s a good boy,’ answered Jo- 
sephine hurriedly; ‘he'd be for 
turning all these jolly fellows out 
neck and crop if you did.’ 

Aubrey on this made a melan- 
choly grimace, and Josephine, in a 
still lower tone, but with much 
emphasis, added, 

‘Take my advice, child: tackle 
your “queen of heaven,” make 
frantic love to her, and don’t give 
over until you make her whisper 
the magic monosyllable — d'ye 
hear? That would be the right 
way to fetch the governor and old 
Jezebel too, who is bullying my 
life out now to “ hurry matters for- 
ward” for you and that dlessed 
heiress.’ 

‘Jo, I will not have you speak 
in that way of—of—’ stammered 
Aubrey, flushing hot, and clench- 
ing his fists in his desire to repress 
either his anger or her taunts. 

‘Of—of— laughed Jo; ‘is it of 
the “‘ queen of heaven” ye’d spake, 
my lad? Make haste now and 
bring her down, ye little spoon.’ 


CHAPTER VII. 
A GAY CAVALCADE. 


‘You don’t look pleased, dear 
Alan,’ whispered Nora tenderly, as 
she placed her small foot in her 
lover’s palm, and with that assist- 
ance vaulted lightly into her saddle. 

When Alan was there to lend 
her a helping hand, she disdained 
the independent accomplishment 
of which she was rather proud on 
other occasions. 

She was essentially womanly in 
all her attributes, and quite as 
proud of acknowledging her abso- 
lute dependence on her betrothed, 
as Josephine was of proving to 
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men that she was as well able as 
any one of them to shift for her- 
self. 

As soon as Nora was comfort- 
ably settled in the saddle, she bent 
her pretty head again and repeated 
her anxious inquiry to her lover 
about his troubled looks. 

Before he had time to reassure 
her he also had mounted, and now, 
seated on one of the so-called ‘first- 
class hacks’ provided by Messrs. 
Hoof & Golong, he approached 
his little love, and, with an ominous 
contraction of his usually serene 
brow, whispered, 

‘Can you wonder that I am not 
pleased, Nora? I had set my heart 
on taking you, you dear gentle- 
handed child, fora charming dawd- 
ling ride through all the lanes we 
could find this morning, and I 
longed to see your skilful fingers 
handling my noble Crusader; 
whereas now—’ 

He paused suddenly, indeed it 
was with an effort he had repressed 
a hasty speech, which, as he re- 
membered just in time, would be 
sure to give his lady-love pain. 

The fact was that he felt sorely 
tempted to make some remarks, 
which would have been the reverse 
of complimentary, about that bold- 
eyed unfeminine sister of hers, 
who at this moment was putting 
a climax to his indignation by the 
heavy hand she was laying upon 
the curb, which proud and sensi- 
tive Crusader evidently resented 
by a remonstrant toss of his beauti- 
ful head. 

From the first moment in which 
Alan Gwynne’s eyes had encoun- 
tered that searching and yet defiant 
look of Josephine’s black eyes he 
had conceived an instinctive dis- 
like and distrust of her; and the 
more solicitous and marked her at- 
tentions, civilities, and show of 
‘ sisterly’ tenderness became, the 
more utterly did he feel repelled. 

For his dear Nora’s sake, this 
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gallant man earnestly strove to 
subdue the horrible feelings of re- 
pulsion which made all intercourse 
with Josephine a positive pain to 
him. 

He had a strong will, and was 
always able to control any outward 
exhibition of his emotion ; and so 
he taught himself to submit to all 
Miss Josephine’s persistent atten- 
tion so amiably and with such a 
very good grace, that she certainly 
never suspected him of any lack of 
affection for herself. 

His manner towards her was al- 
ways studiedly polite, perhaps even 
a little haughty at times; but this 
hauteur Josephine considered an 
undeniable sign of ‘ the extreme of 
high breeding,’ and as such it raised 
Mr. Gwynne still higher in her es- 
timation. 

So thoroughly ignorant and in- 
experienced was bold Miss Jose- 
phine as to the real character and 
attributes of her sister’s betrothed, 
that his frigid demeanour had even 
suggested the wildest possibilities 
to her ill-regulated mind. 

For she began to think it was by 
no means unlikely that the cold- 
ness distinguishing the conduct of 
this man of the world towards her 
was but a mask he wore to conceal 
his warm admiration for her. 

Indeed, after much reflection 
and the misinterpretation of most 
of his looks and words, Josephine 
managed to convince herself that 
Alan Gwynne was struggling with 
a hopeless passion for herself, all 
outward evidence of which he 
sternly repressed, as likely to offend 
Nora. 

Silly, soft, unappreciative little 
Nora! what wonder Mr. Gwynne 
should turn in disgust from her 
when Josephine was by, who so 
thoroughly understood men and 
their many and varying humours? 
It was thus unsuspecting little 
Nora’s sister settled matters to her 
own thorough satisfaction, despis- 
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ing her foolish junior and pitying 
poor Alan, who, being a true 
gentleman, and having once pledged 
his word to the younger girl, felt 
himself in all honour compelled to 
hide from her his newly-awakened 
interest in her accomplished sister. 

Whether, as Josephine thus re- 
flected, her prowess in the saddle 
and at pool and pyramids appear- 
ed to herself as accomplishments, 
matters little ; the gist of her men- 
tal arguing certainly remained the 
same, and that was the conviction 
that Alan Gwynne was learning to 
appreciate her. 

Josephine’s own admiration for 
her future brother-in-law had 
strengthened in exact proportion 
to the number of hours she con- 
trived to spend in his society ; and 
it had now, after a lapse of some 
ten days of more or less constant 
intercourse, assumed considerable 
proportions. 

Even her betting and manceuv- 
ring this morning to obtain the loan 
of the Crusader was but a ruse on 
her part to secure more of Mr. 
Gwynne’s attention and company 
than he might feel himself justified 
in giving her, without the excuse of 
having to watch her skill in the 
management of his favourite horse. 

The Crusader—perhaps_ con- 
trolled by some gentlemanly in- 
stinct, which the intelligent animal 
really seemed to have learnt from 
his gallant master—certainly be- 
haved himself admirably. 

He controlled his natural resent- 
ment at the cruel weight of his new 
rider’s unfeminine touch on the 
curb, and at the flapping of her 
habit against his side; and the 
only protest he ventured to offer 
was that tossing of his handsome 
head, which, at the moment of 
starting, had so sadly disconcerted 
his tender-hearted master. 

Josephine was proudly conscious 
of the beauty of the horse which 
carried her, and not a little elated 
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by the knowledge that her own 
figure, closely clad in its admirably 
fitting habit, must show to the ut- 
most advantage. 

There was not another girl in 
the county who sat a horse like Jo 
Winton, so Jo Winton had been 
told scores of times in the last ten 
years ; and it was a pleasant fact, 
to which she subscribed unhesi- 
tatingly. 

To-day, when first she mounted, 
and as she went through a few pre- 
liminary paces, she felt more than 
usually flattered by the scrutinising 
glances which both Maud and 
Alan bestowed upon her, and 
which she naturally assumed must 
be complimentary. 

Whenever ‘Jo’ was in good spirits 
she was restless and noisy. 

To-day she gave vent to her de- 
light by prolonged bursts of loud 
laughter, which jarred even on 
Nora’s ears, who certainly had 
never grudged her sister a moment'’s 
enjoyment, and always strove to 
force herself to enter into her evi- 
dent hilarity, however little she 
could manage to sympathise with 
the subjects that most delighted 
Jo. 

But to-day, poor little Nora, 
perhaps unconsciously, discon- 
certed by her lover’s very grave 
face, felt that this boisterous merri- 
ment of her sister's must affect 
both Alan and Maud; and she 
heartily wished that ‘ poor Jo’ could 
contrive to laugh with a little less 
noise. 

Maud, however, was too much 
interested in the subdued talk of 
the ‘Adonis’ by her side to pay 
much attention to the remainder 
of the party. 

Josephine was leading the caval- 
cade, closely attended by ‘the 
young fellows,’ who certainly all 
paid her the compliment she most 
desired by treating her absolutely 
as though she also were a ‘ good 
fellow,’ and one of themselves. 
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To judge from the tenor of their 
desultory chat, they evidently con- 
sidered that ‘Jo’ knew quite as 
much about regimental duties, 
mess-rooms, and the usual haunts 
of gay bachelors and men about 
town, as they themselves did. 

She certainly joined in all their 
jargon of guard- or mess-room and 
stable as though she had spent the 
best part of her time in the officers’ 
quarters at Churton. 

No wonder the proud and sensi- 
tive master of Gwynne Castle re- 
belled at the notion of prospec- 
tive kinship with so unfeminine 
a specimen of the genus ‘ young 
lady’ as Jo Winton daily proved 
herself. 

It had even occurred to Alan 
that he might have hesitated a very 
long time before declaring his love 
to gentle Nora ifhe had previously 
become acquainted with this terri- 
ble sister of hers. 

But if such an idea did cross his 
mind at times, he always im- 
patiently dismissed it, feeling it to 
be a cruel wrong to his sweet little 
love, whose sterling qualities of 
course shone all the brighter by 
reason of their startling contrast 
with the meretricious attributes of 
her coarse sister. 

It seemed to Alan a wonderful 
thing that one roof should have 
sheltered two such dissimilar beings 
as Nora and Josephine ; and that 
two natures so manifestly opposed 
to one another could have sprung 
from the same parent stem. 

It was certainly all the more 
creditable to Nora that, in spite of 
this invidious companionship, she 
had preserved her gentle mind and 
refined demeanour, in no sense 
yielding herself to the injurious in- 
fluence of her bold bad sister. 

To Alan Josephine did appear 
both bold and bad ; and her mani- 
fest overtures for his attention and 
admiration always disgusted in- 
stead of gratifying him, as might 
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have been the case with a less ex- 
perienced or a vainer man. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
JUNO DESCENDS FROM HER CLOUDS. 


THAT morning’s ride, though 
neither an unusual nor an impor- 
tant occurrence in itself, was fraught 
with weighty consequences. 

In the first place Josephine had, 
to her own satisfaction if to nobody 
else’s, proved her perfect horse- 
manship, and gloried noisily in her 
triumph. 

The immediate result of this was 
her bragging of her prowess to Mr. 
Gwynne, in a manner so thoroughly 
repugnant to his feelings that he 
could not quite master his indigna- 
tion. 

And when she, shouting with 
laughter, tried his patience yet 
further by volunteering ‘for a cool 
fiver’ to take Crusader across a cer- 
tain gate, at the end of a meadow 
through which they were all canter- 
ing, he suddenly laid his hand on 
the good horse’s bridle, and abso- 
lutely and in the sternest manner 
forbade her playing any further 
tricks with his cattle. 

Josephine, impetuous always, on 
this occasion lost all control over 
herself, and in a torrent of angry 
reproach upbraided her sister, and 
that sister’s ‘prig and bully of a 
lover,’ in language as startling as it 
was horrible to most of those who 
heard her. 

‘Come away, - ladies,’ Mr. 
Gwynne had said, while the terma- 
gant was still scolding; and with 
a peremptory movement towards 
Nora and Maud, he turned his 
horse’s head homeward, the girls 
and Aubrey following him in perfect 
silence. 

Between Aubrey and his constant 
companion during this ride, as dur- 
ing all the other excursions lately 
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undertaken by the party from Win- 
ton Hall, matters had also come to 
a crisis, though by no means to a 
bellicose one. 

Juno, in a gentle, yielding, and 
thoroughly womanly mood, had lis- 
tened patiently to the young man’s 
tender pleading, and felt really 
touched by the humility which 
threw itself weakly, but with un- 
hesitating faith and boundless con- 
fidence, upon her strength and her 
mercy. 

‘I know you are far too grand, 
and good, and beautiful, and rich, 
and — and — everything for me, 
Juno,’ poor Aubrey had admitted ; 
‘but, oh, I do love you so! and if 
only you will be patient with me, 
and help me to do whatever you 
think would please you most, I'll 
promise faithfully to obey you, 
without hesitation, in every single 
thing.’ 

‘Juno,’ proud, 


resolute, and 


thoroughly independent herself, felt 
that she would indeed be well able 
to take the leading-strings of this 
vacillating Adonis into her own firm 
and clever grasp. 

There had been a time when she 
had volunteered to look after and 


guide timid Nora. Now Nora’s 
only brother appealed to her in a 
somewhat similar strain ; or so, at 
least, the girl felt and received his 
‘ offer.’ 

Nora had given herself over to 
the dominion of a man she had 
learnt to love, and to him she now 
looked as her guide and protector 
in all things. 

Young ‘ Adonis’—as Maud loved 
to call handsome Aubrey—had only 
her to look up to and to lean upon ; 
would it be right, or just, or even 
kind to refuse him the moral sup- 
port she felt herself so thoroughly 
fitted to give him? 


So quietly observant Mr. Winton 
was right in his deductions, and 
this fact by no means detracted 
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from his intense satisfaction when 
Aubrey—tushing into the library in 
hot haste after his ride—whispered 
to his father with a flushing face, 

‘I’m the happiest fellow in all the 
wide world—my beautiful queen of 
heaven has come down from her 
clouds of glory and promised to 
marry me ? 

It was with a very different air 
that poor Nora presently crept into 
her father’s sanctum, and with tear- 
ful eyes and a painfully deprecating 
voice had to admit that Jo had 
behaved uncourteously to Mr. 
Gwynne, and that she (Nora) feared 
he was very, very much offended. 
Mrs. Crawford had entered the 
library during this second interview, 
having just been elated by the good 
news Aubrey whispered to her in 
the corridor. 

*T’ll settle the disagreeables for 
you, Gregory,’ said his strong- 
minded sister, with more, even, than 
her usual decision in look and tone. 
‘ Now that that blessed boy Aubrey 
has brought sunshine into our house 
once more, it would indeed be hard 
if Jo’s vile temper should bring the 
dark clouds back again.’ 

How aunt ‘Jezebel’ managed 
her refractory and violent niece 
matters little. 

About the ropes and pulleys that 
move the most important living 
marionettes in this world we really 
know very little. 

We are mostly bound to content 
ourselves with such results as are 
evidenced by certain actions, é¢. 
with definite facts. 

In this case the facts were indis- 
putable. 

Josephine had spoken hastily and 
with unwarrantable rudeness, and 
Josephine must be made to eat very 
humble pie. Perhaps aunt Isabel 
did not find the task of arguing with 
her refractory niece as difficult as 
she had anticipated. 

Like most hasty persons, Jo- 
sephine was as ready to repent after 
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her attacks as she was to plunge 
into a battle of words on the first 
provocation. 

To-day she was quite aware that 
she had spoken in hot haste, and 
that she was much to blame for all 
that had occurred. 

The fact of Mr. Gwynne’s turn- 
ing and riding away from her had 
instantly sobered her, and she was 
quite willing now ‘to prevent his 
instant departure’ (this was one of 
the aunt’s most potent arguments), 
by writing him a humble letter of 
apology. 

‘But I'd die sooner than that 
stuck-up Maud or that little prig 
Nora should see it,’ reiterated Miss 
Jo, with vicious vehemence. 

On this point, however, her aunt 
was able instantly to silence her 
protestations. 

‘Write “private and confiden- 
tial” on the letter,’ she said, ‘and 
remember your own opinion about 
Mr. Gwynne’s high breeding. 
Would he be capable of exhibiting 
any lady’s letter?’ 

‘Surely no,’ cried Josephine 
warmly ; ‘for that is conduct the 
most contemptible cad _ revolts 
from.’ 

The letter certainly was written, 
and duly delivered to Mr. Gwynne. 

And aunt Isabel, during this 
uncommonly satisfactory interview 
with her niece, either bribed or re- 
warded that young lady by the 
promise of the often hoped-for and 
much-discussed ‘dance.’ 

‘It is a settled affair now,’ Mrs. 
Crawford declared, ‘ and it must be 
a ball, in honour of Aubrey’s en- 
gagement.’ 

‘Has that stuck-up hussy ac- 
cepted him?’ cried Josephine, with 
a sudden recurrence of anger. 

Mrs. Crawford only lifted a de- 
precating hand; but no further 
word was spoken between them. 

Perhaps the niece felt that one 
scene in a day was as much as she 
cared to make atonement for. 
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Juno, whose actions were of a 
right royal calibre, large and gener- 
ous like her individuality, could 
not allow an hour to pass over her 
handsome head without giving those 
dear to her the chance of sharing 
her newly -consummated happi- 
ness. 

‘I shall be your very own sister 
now—really and really,’ she had 
whispered to poor Nora, who was 
still pale, tearful, and trembling 
after the sad occurrences of that 
unfortunate ride, and her subse- 
quent interview with her father. 

Maud’s happy hopefulness con- 
soled her; but, alas, what would 
her guardian say to the girl who 
meant to marry Josephine’s bro- 
ther? 

‘He can say nothing. I have 
been of age these last five years,’ 
cried Maud, exulting. ‘He can 
only give me his blessing; and that 
I am sure he will do with a very, 
very good grace.’ 

*O Maud dear, I am not so sure 
of his satisfaction as you seem to 
be. I know he was terribly an- 
noyed with Jo; and no wonder.’ 

‘But neither you nor—nor my 
love have anything in common with 
Miss Winton, except her name,’ 
declared Maud, with vehemence. 

‘She is our only sister, dear,’ re- 
sponded Nora gently; but there 
was as much firmness in her quiet 
tone as in Juno’s defiant asser- 
tion. 

‘I beg your pardon and Au- 
brey’s,’ said Juno kindly and hum- 
bly ; ‘and for your dear sakes, I'll 
be so meek with Guardie that he 
will be quite touched by my hu- 
mility, and refuse me nothing—not 
even a perfect reconciliation with 
Miss Jo, who very likely is as sorry 
for her naughtiness by this time as 
we all of us are.’ 


When Maud entered her guar- 
dian’s room, she found him occu- 
pied in answering Miss Winton’s 
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‘ private and confidential’ letter of 
apology. 

He showed the envelope of that 
document to his ward. 

‘I have just signed a treaty of 
peace,’ he said, with a smile, and 
added, with a deep tenderness 
which touched Maud keenly, ‘I 
can do many things for Nora’s sake, 
you see.” 

‘Just as I mean to do all things 
for her dear brother’s,’ whispered 
Maud, for a moment hiding her face 
upon her uncle’s shoulder. 

‘You don’t mean to tell me, your 
prudent guardian, that you have 
engaged yourself to—to—Aubrey 
Winton?’ he asked, after a long 
and somewhat uncomfortable pause. 

‘Indeed I do, and I’m proud of 
it,’ declared Miss Juno, with a face 
that bore testimony to the truth of 
her words. 

‘I cannot congratulate you either 
on your wisdom or on the excellent 
qualifications of your choice, my 
poor girl,’ said Alan Gwynne. 

He spoke very kindly now, but 
his tone was as full of regret as his 
words. 

‘The only pleasant things I can 
find to say of that young man are, 
that he is decidedly good-looking, 
and that I should consider him in- 
capable of harm. He does not ap- 
pear to me to have sufficient energy 
for the accomplishment of either 
good or evil.’ 

‘Guardie!’ cried Maud, dismayed, 
and a little independent too, ‘ but 
I Zove him! 

‘Faith, we are told, may move 
mountains — perchance love may 
make a roaring lion out of a bleat- 
ing lamb; and you are going to 
be the gentle shepherdess, my 
Juno?’ 

‘I mean to try,’ said Juno, quite 
humbly. 

‘Oh, how have the mighty fallen !’ 
cried Alan Gwynne; but he pressed 
his niece’s hand tenderly, and she 
knew that, though not pleased, he 
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still was by no means angry with 
her. 

As for her choice, she herself was 
quite satisfied about that, and she 
resolved to take good care that 
others should ere long be brought 
to see that she had good cause for 
her content. 


Would Juno have felt quite as 
happy and complacent if she had 
been aware of the mission on which 
her lover had but just departed ? 
Ostensibly he was going to ride 
over to Churton, to secure some 
first-rate dancers from the barracks 
there, for the ball now fixed to take 
place at Winton Hall within a fort- 
night. 

Mrs. Crawford herself had settled 
the preliminaries at the luncheon- 
table, where all the party met with 
apparent friendliness. 

That Nora looked pale and sad, 
and that Josephine laughed less 
than usual, was not surprising to 
any of the guests. 

Mrs. Crawford, always bustling 
and enterprising, was especially so 
to-day, and, once having started 
the subject of ‘the ball,’ soon set 
conversation flowing glibly and 
cheerfully on all possible details of 
the forthcoming festivities. 

Aubrey, who as usual sat next to 
Maud Gwynne, was very silent, and 
evidently preoccupied ; but Maud 
received this as a special compli- 
ment. 

How could Adonis talk when his 
heart was so full of happiness—the 
happiness she had just caused him ? 
On his way to the dining-room he 
had whispered to her, ‘Have you 
spoken to your guardian yet?” And 
she had seen that he was nervous 
and troubled then. 

She was already longing to get 
her interview with her uncle over, 
so that she might reassure her timid 
lover. 

When Mrs. Crawford suggested 
that ‘some one’ should go over to 
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Churton to enlist the services of 
‘dancing recruits,’ and Aubrey, sud- 
denly brightening, volunteered to 
ride over himself, Maud managed 
to whisper to him, ‘I'll give you 
good news on your return.’ 

And she had stood on the steps 
to watch him ‘mount and ride 
away,’ and thrown him some very 
gracious kisses from her slender 
finger-tips. 

How little the women, who stand 
so wistfully gazing after ‘the part- 
ing men,’ to whom they have bid- 
den ‘God-speed !’ really know of 
the destination for which the be- 
loved man is bound! 

How often he presses a fond kiss 
on the lips he leaves behind him, 
and whispers some laughing re- 
assurance of his faithful affection, 
ere he says his last word of adieu, 
then rides merrily away—whither ? 

‘Where ignorance is bliss,’ &c.— 
we all know the ironical proverb. 
How few of us realise the mercy 
which our ignorance has been to us, 
the agony which wésdom—the wis- 
dom here alluded to—must have 
entailed ! 

It was not to another love young 
Aubrey was riding away from his 
beautiful ‘queen of heaven; he 
had no faintest thought of wronging 
her ; she held his entire heart (such 
as it was), and was certainly hence- 
forth to be ‘the one woman in the 
world to him.’ Yet the last smile 
with which he had answered her 
tender adieux had scarcely died 
upon his finely curved lips ere it 
was succeeded by a look of utter 
despondency, a helpless drooping 
of the eyelids, a pained spasmodic 
contraction of the handsome brow, 
and a wild wrenching of the horse’s 
bridle, which only a most apathetic 
brute would have submitted to with- 
out instant retaliation in form of 
rear or back jump. 

‘If the old vulture will only give 
me time—justa little time!’ groaned 
Aubrey, and was startled by the 
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audible sound of the words he had 
unconsciously spoken aloud. Cer- 
tainty, however distressing, is said 
in all cases to be preferable to 
doubt. 

Young Aubrey, having ascer- 
tained that ‘the old vulture would 
not give him time,’ wished himself 
back again at that period of his 
ride in which he still had dared to 
lay ‘some flattering unction of hope 
to his soul.’ 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE SPIDER AND THE FLY. 

Now that he had confronted the 
implacable money-lender, in whose 
clutches he found himself writhing 
hopelessly, hopelessly, life looked 
him very blackly in the face. 

‘Guardie will be perfectly satis- 
fied, believe me, if I can assure 
him you have wo debts; that I am 
quite sure of. I know his views 
so well.’ 

Thus 
right-minded Juno—had spoken 
to him but a few hours ago; and 
then she had leant across the pom- 
mel of her saddle, and, in her clear 
penetrating voice, had added with 
emphasis, ‘ You don’t owe anybody 
any money, do you, Aubrey ?” 

And he, inwardly quaking the 
while with a double fear—of which 
the possible loss of Aer, whose love 
he had but just been assured of, 
was paramount— had striven to 
steady his voice, and—had lied. 

Foolish, shortsighted youth! 
How little he understood the 
breadth of Juno’s character! how 
mistaken was this cautious policy 
of his!’ Even Alan Gwynne could 
but have respected Aubrey, had 
he honestly declared that he was 
hampered by certain gambling 
debts, and by a long-overdue ac- 
count to Hoof & Golong. On 
his twenty-fifth birthday he would 
come into his late mother’s pro- 
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perty, which would pay his present 
debts ten times over. 

But Aubrey was naturally timid 
and weak, and Juno’s emphatic 
declaration that her uncle would be 
perfectly satisfied if she could as- 
sure him of Alan’s immunity from 
debt had literally frightened the 
young man, whose leading idea 
from that moment became an in- 
tense desire to hide the fact of his 
owing a few hundred pounds from 
Maud herself, and from Maud’s 
severe uncle. 

If they should discover the true 
state of things now, now that he 
had actually lied to his proud love 
about it, he felt sure he never could 
expect to be forgiven. 

In Churton dwelt—as is sure to 
be the case in any town where regi- 
ments are quartered—several more 
or less usurious specimens of the 
genus ‘ money-lender.’ 

Of the Hebrew antecedents of 
these gentlemen, or their pretty and 
playful ways with the youngmen who 
walked into their various parlours, 
very little need be said here. ‘Those 
stories have been told ad nauseam 
already by many abler pens, sketch- 
ed from every point of view too, 
from the bitterly caustic to the 
highly ludicrous ; and again in the 
coolest prose and matter-of-fact de- 
tail of the newspapers and society 
journals of the day. 

But neither fact nor fiction can 
more aptly illustrate the ‘ tricks of 
the trade’ than the old, old nursery 
eg yclept ‘ The Spider and the 

ly.’ 

Poor Aubrey here truly played 
the vacillating part of the weak- 
minded fly ; and Mr. Joshua Spoon- 
ing quite as ably portrayed the craft 
of the blood-sucking, or shall we 
say, continuing the metaphor, the 
gold-sucking, spider ? 

Mr. Spooning in looks was soft 
and sleek and insinuating ; and his 
words, like his voice, were smooth 
and oleaginous. 
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Young Winton had first become 
acquainted with this fascinating 
‘speculator’ during the autumn 
race-meeting which made Churton 
so famous (some people even said 
so infamous) during three weeks in 
every year. Jo, chaperoned by her 
brother, had attended these races 
on horseback, and distinguished 
herself so recklessly by the bold- 
ness of her horsemanship and her 
general demeanour, that she for- 
feited the acquaintance of the few 
county people who had still kept 
upa sort of fragmentary intercourse 
with the family at Winton Hall. 
Josephine had betted recklessly, , 
and won! Aubrey, fired by his 
sister's audacious example, had fol- 
lowed in her wake, and—lost! 

Then Mr. Spooning, in the most 
obliging and thoroughly disin- 
terested manner, most discreetly 
offered young Mr. Winton a little 
assistance. 

From that day forth poor Au- 
brey’s hitherto untroubled existence 
was threatened with an ever-grow- 
ing lowering cloud of doubt, dis- 
trust, and debt. 

During the halcyon days of his 
new sweet dream of love the black 
shadow had been partially ignored, 
or dismissed from his thoughts with 
a curse or a groan, as the case 
might be; but to-day, within the 
very hour that assured his future 
happiness with Maud, a letter was 
put into his hand which threatened 
him (reluctantly, and most politely, 
of course!) with ‘immediate pro- 
ceedings,’ unless at least half the 
sum due to Mr. Spooning was paid 
forthwith. 

Aubrey was driven at bay. He 
never had the slightest notion of 
business matters, avowedly possess- 
ing ‘no head for figures,’ and the 
rate of interest charged as Ais due 
by Mr. Joshua Spooning might 
have perplexed the most experi- 
enced compiler of debit and credit 
account as ‘shent per shent.’ 
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Three months ago Aubrey would 
at once have taken himself and 
his monetary troubles to Jo, and 
found help and consolation in her 
sound matter-of-fact advice; but 
since Maud had appeared upon 
the scene, and Aubrey’s allegiance 
in that quarter became manifest, 
Jo had withdrawn herself from all 
familiar intercourse with her ‘ in- 
fatuated brother; and he, inclined 
to follow Maud’s lead in all matters, 
had naturally held aloof from ‘noisy 
Jo,’ as Maud so evidently did, 
though she never mentioned his 
sister’s name to him at all. Now, 
in his hour of need, Aubrey felt 
utterly friendless and forsaken, for 
he dared not in any case have 
mooted the subject of his money 
troubles on the very day on which 
his lately ratified engagement to 
‘the heiress’ would have given 
Josephine a valid excuse for the 
taunts and gibes in which her bitter 
tongue delighted to give vent to 
the ever-smouldering anger grow- 
ing within her envious breast. 

The long lonely ride home after 
his interview with Mr. Spooning, 
and the charming welcome Maud 
gave him as he dismounted, all 
tended to calm Aubrey’s excited 
and exaggerated views of his trou- 
bles and responsibilities. 

He certainly had been forced to 
avert the pressing evil Mr. Spoon- 
ing’s ‘ peremptory measures’ threat- 
ened by a fresh promise and re- 
newed liabilities ; but what of that ? 

All he now required was a tem- 
porary loan from some obliging 
friend—the loan of 200/. and odd. 
This (as a sop to Cerberus, or like 
a midge to the ravenous spiders) 
must be offered within three weeks 
of the present date ; and then ¢ime 
would be granted for the further 
settlement of all affairs between 
himself and the usurer. 

Aubrey felt that, after all, he 
was not so badly off, now that the 
‘spider’ had granted him another 
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reprieve, as when he rode away to 
Churton that morning, very doubt- 
ful as to the possibility of averting 
the harsh measures he believed 
Mr. Spooning quite capable of in- 
dulging in when he was in any 
sense balked by an impecunious 
client. 

‘How long you have been, Au- 
brey! Do you know it is nearly 
six o’clock ?’ said Maud, with the 
tenderest concern in her voice and 
her eyes. 

* You beautiful queen "’ cried he, 
as he leapt from his saddle and 
chivalrously bowed over her long 
fair hands. 

‘Have you done your aunt’s 
bidding, and secured the dancing 
recruits?” she said, quickly disen- 
gaging her hands; but, after a 
hasty glance towards the house, 
she bent her tall head down so 
that her lips met his. 


It was but a very vague move- 
ment, and yet from her, hitherto 
so proud and haughty in her re- 
serve, it conveyed the frankest 
possible avowal of trust and tender- 
ness. 

Aubrey’s face flushed, and he 
trembled in every limb. Alas, 
that he should have had to tell 
this trusting glorious woman a lie! 

She must ever discover that 
cowardly untruth of his. By fair 
means or foul, he would possess 
himself, within the given space of 
three weeks, of such money as 
would silence the lips of the usurer, 
the only being who could prove 
that Aubrey spoke falsely when he 
declared himself free from debt. 

If all other chances failed him, 
he must discount the future, draw 
on his prospects, or on the chance 
of his father’s death. Mean- 
while, brooding thus, Aubrey stood 
lost in thought, and for the mo- 
ment absolutely oblivious of the 
gracious presence of Maud herself. 

‘And pray, my truant knight, 
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where are your courtesy and your 
devotion?’ she exclaimed, having 
watched his dreamy far-away gaze 
in anxious silence for a time. 
‘What may all this grave thought 
portend? Have you left your heart 
behind you on this three hours’ 
ride ?” 

She spoke half reproachfully, but 
with a pretty petulance of tone and 
manner which he found most be- 
witching. 

‘You saucy enchantress,’ hecried, 
with laughing delight, ‘how could 
I leave a heart by the roadside 
which you took into your own safe 
keeping this morning, and which I 
am never likely to have the charge 
of again—am |?” 

‘That depends entirely on your 
own conduct and deserts,’ she said, 
with a gesture of defiance. ‘ And 
now pray give an account of the 
success of your mission among the 
men you have induced to enlist as 
dancing recruits.’ 

‘Three men of the 2ooth are 
coming for certain,’ he said, having 
taken care to call at the barracks 
in quest of them, ‘and two other 
decent fellows, sons of our bankers 
in Churton. I think my aunt ought 
to be pleased with the success of 
my mission; and you—how have 
you been getting on, my queen?” 

‘Take my arm,’ she said, with a 
smile, ‘and while we walk along 
the shrubbery I'll tell you.’ 

He laid his hand upon her arm, 
and they walked away together. 

‘I am wondering how it was I 
never dared to speak about my 
love to you until to-day, Juno, and 
what it was that suddenly inspired 
me with the requisite courage this 
morning.’ 

He spoke quite seriously, and 
evidently felt that sie could satisfy 
him on this point, as he believed 
she could on every other. 

She accepted the challenge, se- 
rious on her part also. 

‘ Distrust of yourself and of me 
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has kept you silent hitherto,’ she 
said ; and after a pause she added, 
‘But a sudden and generous im- 
pulse led you to trust to me and to 
speak out. Having once done this, 
and with such signal success, you'll 
never keep anything back from 
me any more, will you, Aubrey? 
Henceforth you will trust me tho- 
roughly, entirely, and without any 
kind of reservation, in all things ?’ 

‘ In—all—things !’ he repeated, 
in an odd broken voice, and won- 
dered secretly what she would say 
to him if he were at once to make 
ail things known to her. Indeed 
he really felt as if he must confide 
in her zow, and confess the story 
of the debts which harassed him, 
and his fear of speaking the truth 
this morning. 

But her next words (how uncon- 
sciously on her part !) checked the 
full and free avowal as it came to 
his lips. 

She had noticed the change in 
his voice, and attributed it to a very 
different perplexity on his part. 

* You think I ought to prove that 
I deserve your confidence before 
claiming it, don’t you, Aubrey ?” 

He, really at a loss as to her 
meaning, contented himself with 
silence, but he drew her arm closer 
to him. 

‘You want to know about 
Guardie, of course?’ she con- 
tinued. ‘I have made it all quite 
right; I assured him you had xo 
debts, and said you preferred to dis- 
cuss all the wretched business part 
of our future with him in your 
father’s presence. That was at my 
second—my commercial interview 
with Guardie ; the first was before 
you left, but that was mostly senti- 
mental, so I did not choose to re- 
port progress until everything had 
been satisfactorily settled. Of 
course Guardie could not have in- 
terfered, but he might have been 
ess nice, instead of more, which he 
has proved himself. Another cheer- 























ing communication I have to im- 
part, dear Aubrey,’ she continued 
gaily, ‘is the fact that perfect peace 
is restored once again in the hall 
of your ancestors. Josephine and 
Guardie have “ made it up,” like a 
couple of well-behaved children, 
and our sweet Nora has recovered 
her colour and her smile ! 

‘For all which blessings my 
Juno’s gracious name be praised !’ 
cried Aubrey extravagantly. 

And as he seated himself by his 
love’s side on the rustic bench in 
an arbour, he sent Black Care to 
the winds with a muttered curse 
as motive power, and sagely deter- 
mined to allow himself at least 
twenty-four hours’ peaceful happi- 
ness before he resumed those wear- 
ing and depressing thoughts and 
anxieties about how and where he 
could manage to obtain the 200/,, 
which certainly must be forthcom- 
ing within three weeks of that day. 
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To apply to his father just now 
was of course out of the question, 
for the old gentleman’s wrath would 
indeed be terrible if he discovered 
that Aubrey had actually ‘disgraced 
himself and his family’ (this was 
the father’s way of putting it) ‘ by 
mixing himself up with money- 
lenders, the most despicable class 
of thieves that walk about unhung!’ 

These being avowedly Mr. Win- 
ton’s opinions, Aubrey was perhaps 
justified in shrinking from a con- 
fession which would evidently ‘lead 
to a row,’ a state of things most 
urgently to be deprecated at pre- 
sent on account of the Gwynnes 
and the proposed ball. 

‘ Ah, well,’ thought Aubrey, pull- 
ing himself together with a defiant 
shake and shrug, ‘ I zw#//not trouble 
about this miserable business any 
more till to-morrow. Sufficient— 
and indeed far more than sufficient 
—unto the day is the evil thereof,’ 


[To be continued. ] 





PRINCESS ALICE. 


DIED DECEMBER 14, 1878. 


——<—— 


Eyes wide and wistful, whence no streams of blesstd succour come ; 
Silent—the wild cry withered ere it reached the lips so dumb ; 

An ashen face, imploring hands, a figure crouching low, 

Cowers England, crushed beneath a weight of overwhelming woe ; 
Cleft to the heart is Rachel, and will not be comfortéd, 

But, voiceless—tearless—mourns for her beloved daughter, dead ! 


Love is a mighty leveller. 


We loved her, and we crave 


The right to an embracing clasp across the open grave. 

When such as she lay down their lives we feel how very near 
Come crown and cot, united in the mirror of a tear! 

Then we murmur to each other, in a hushed exultant tone, 
‘Behold, how the home-virtues bind the bases of the throne !’ 
Behind the mask of majesty, the stately veil of pride, 

We find the piteous face that weeps a desolate fireside ; 

Beneath the ermined purple the rebel sorrow starts, 

In shapeless words and shrouded sobs, the plaint of broken hearts. 
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Not by the splendour of her mien did she our worship win ; 
Hers was the natural touch that made all Saxon folk akin. 

A dearer daughter never lived the calm domestic life 

That groweth, as hers gently did, to sweetness in the wife. 

Of all the children of the Queen ’twas she that closest came 
To us, we thought ; and so we learnt to build about her name 
A love, that kept increasing as the bud of promise grew 

Into the freshest royal rose that ever fragrant blew ! 

She was our Princess Alice ; and she made herself a nest 
Beside the darling deities in every English breast. 


There came a time of bitterness, when every soul was won 

By this womanliest Princess ; and ’twas very meekly done. 

If faith that never faltered, if hope that ne’er gave way, 

Could have conquered the all-slayer, her sire had lived to-day. 

In vain she strove to keep the lamp alive with tender breath ; 

The light went out, and left, transformed, the watcher, touched by Death ! 
Not—it seemed—the gentle daughter, whose devotion we had prized, 
But a saint, for every calendar! by Suffering canonised— 

A saint to strip with bleeding hands the thorns from off the stalk, 

And strew cool leaves and healing blooms where Pain doth hotly walk ! 


Ah, little thought the sister-lands that heard the wedding-bells 
How soon the orange-blossoms would be changed to immortelles ! 
They saw not in the shadow by the snowy petals cast 

The cypress-wreath her brow would bear ere many days were past. 
Twice to the ruthless smiter the pleading mother knelt, 

And twice a wound for Heaven to bind the orphaned bosom felt. 


Not often to its heart of hearts is stolid England stirred, 

Not often spread from shore to shore are sounds of wailing heard. 
’Tis the woman in the Princess whose loss all mourn to-day,— 

The daughter, sister, mother, wife, and woman true alway ! 

Her little life we largely ’shrine with all sweet women’s lives, 

A daughter most devoted, and the goodliest of wives ! 

A simple martyr-mother, who gave of her dear breath 

A kiss that calmed a sobbing child and wrought her own swift death ! 


BYRON WEBBER. 
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THE aspect of the ‘great metro- 
polis’ forty years ago did not very 
materially differ from that which it 
offers at the present day. It had 
then, as now, all the characteristics 
of an immense capital. Stretching 
over an area exceeding in extent 
the broadest sites of antiquity, its 
multitudinous streets and thorough- 
fares radiating in all directions from 
its world-renowned business centre, 
the City; its vast expanse of parks 
and squares, unfolding itself amidst 
the elegant repose and splendour of 
the West-end; its time-honoured 
monuments, historical landmarks 
illustrating in chronological succes- 
sion the various epochs of its 
growth and progress ; its swarming 
population,—all tended to impress, 
as now, the stranger ‘ in town’ with 
a feeling approaching to awe, as he 
contemplated the imposing specta- 
cle which surrounded him on all 
sides; and notwithstanding the 
countless additions of recent years, 
the sumptuous piles of modern 
structures, raised on the ruins of 
many a dim row of brick-fronted 
mansions deemed fashionable in 
their day, the actual transforma- 
tions effected in some localities, 
—London, at the time I speak of, 
was undoubtedly one of the grand- 
est and most fascinating spots on 
earth. The mingled sensations of 
delight and astonishment produced 
upon my youthful mind, whenever 
I came up at intervals to visit this 
great city, never can be effaced. 
On these occasions a Belgravian 
lodging seemed, from various causes 


of attraction, the acme of all that 
the most fastidious taste could de- 
sire, and life in the capital, take it 
all in all, certainly exhibited a glow- 
ing contrast to the comparatively 
monotonous associations of every- 
day existence in regions less fa- 
voured. 

Forty years ago seems, and is, a 
long time to look back upon, and 
yet to many it may appear but as 
yesterday. The world has rolled 
on, however, and the resistless tide 
of events has brought about many 
a change in the outward form of 
things and in the ways of men 
since then. In these great evolu- 
tions not only do material objects 
crumble away and disappear, as it 
were, like dissolving views, from 
the face of the earth, but even the 
subtlest influences which govern 
and guide human destinies seem 
subjected to the common lot. The 
most heroic amongst men, when 
removed from the busyscene of life, 
are soon, in a measure, lost to sight ; 
and it is only after the hand of time 
has drawn aside the mists which 
for a while cling around their me- 
mories—to protect them perhaps 
from the too harsh ordeal of con- 
temporary criticism—and the clear 
light of history begins to shed its 
rays upon them, that they revive, 
like stars emerging out of a canopy 
of clouds, to occupy the exalted 
place in the empyrean of fame 
reserved to them for all time. 

And thus it is that, even now, 
many of those who, at the epoch 
to which I refer, occupied the 
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loftiest stations and engrossed the 
attention of an admiring world, are 
hardly thought of amidst the pre- 
occupations of the present. Shall 
I be pardoned in partially remov- 
ing the veil which shrouds the forms 
whose names stand at the head of 
this imperfect record, the very men- 
tion of which awakened a shock of 
emotion in the breasts of their con- 
temporaries, and are not altogether 
unknown even to the youngest 
amongst us ? 

In venturing on this hallowed 
ground, and casting a retrospective 
glance along the lengthened vista 
of the past, the figure which ap- 
pears amongst my earliest recollec- 
tions of real celebrities is that of the 
great Irish orator—shall I call him 
also the patriot and statesman ?— 
Daniel O'Connell. What a host of 
reminiscences of the burning past 
does not this name evoke! At the 
period to which I have referred his 
position was certainly a most re- 
markable one. Backed by the full 
prestige of his overwhelming popu- 
larity in Ireland, he was almost a 
power in the State, and in the then 
situation of political parties he at 
one time held in his hands the fate 
of the Government of the day. 
What a strange turn of fortune for 
the proscribed of but a few years 
previous! His house in Langham 
Place was the head-quarters of an 
army of dependents and admirers, 
and although the popular art of 
‘interviewing’ in its more modern 
sense was, one may say, very in- 
adequately understood in those 
days, yet an opportunity of meeting 
or of becoming known to the famed 
agitator would have been looked 
upon by most as a matter of no 
slight importance, and embraced 
as a particular favour. 

It was not, therefore, I must ad- 
mit, without a certain amount of 
nervous tremor that I learnt from 
a near and dear relative his inten- 
tion of taking me and a younger 
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brother of my own, then on the 
point of being sent to a school in 
the neighbourhood of London, to 
‘see O'Connell,’ and that we ac- 
cordingly bent our steps one fine 
July morning towards his door. It 
is not easy, nor is it indeed perhaps 
essential, to reproduce all the par- 
ticulars relating to an event of this 
description (memorable as it was in 
this case), to recall the minutest de- 
tails respecting the residence and 
surroundings of the great man, 
every word uttered, or subject touch- 
ed upon on either side. A few 
broad lines, traced on a background 
blurred to a certain extent by the 
lapse of time, will suffice to make 
up a rapid sketch. 

The external portraiture of 
O’Connell is so stereotyped in the 
public recollection, that any at- 
tempt to describe his appearance 
and peculiarities would be a work 
of supererogation here. I may, 
however, say that his look and 
mien betrayed his nationality at 
the first glance, and, without any 
great effort of imagination, one 
might have fancied he could dis- 
cern in the broadly-indicated Mi- 
lesian outline, the plain, unostenta- 
tious, though far from unimpressive, 
demeanour of the modern ‘ king of 
men,’ traces of a rude, though il- 
lustrious, descent—the family of 
O’Connell deducing, in fact, their 
pedigree from the ancient royal 
lines of Ierne. The effect he pro- 
duced upon me did not fall short 
of what might have been expected 
from his reputation and renown, 
and the stalwart form of the Libera- 
tor, his frank and kindly reception 
of us—countrymen, though not par- 
tisans, be it said—imprinted upon 
my memory a picture of combined 
power and self-possession, the re- - 
flex of a vigorous and intrepid 
organisation, both pleasing and in- 
teresting to look back upon. One 
phrase which he uttered I can 
never forget. In the course of 
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some remarks, referring to passing 
events, he exclaimed, addressing 
my brother and myself, ‘I'll make 
a country for you, boys! a pro- 
phecy, from O’Connell’s point of 
view, doomed to remain unfulfilled, 
like so many others emanating from 
the ardent and imaginative brain of 
the great tribune. 

flow great he really was I know 
not, for his life was so inseparably 
bound up with the most complex 
and irritating questions of his time 
—questions of race; questions of 
religion that beyond everything be- 
sides are most liable to excite the 
passions and prejudices of men— 
that it must be left to after times to 
pass judgment upon his labours, 
and to fix the pedestal on which 
his fame will repose in the future. 
Endowed with stupendous energy, 
and earnestly devoted to his cause, 
he accomplished a partial success, 
and though accustomed to an at- 
mosphere of agitation and strife, 
‘to ride the whirlwind and direct 
the storm,’ his faculty for lashing 
the feelings of assembled multi- 
tudes, like the raging waves of the 
stormy ocean, to a pitch of frenzy 
almost amounting to delirium, was 
not more extraordinary than his mira- 
culous powerofsoothing them again 
by a word or a gesture, the stroke 
of the magician’s wand, as it were— 
‘Mid the passions wild of human kind 

He stood, like a spirit calming them ; 
For, it was said, his words could bind 

Like music the lulled crowd....’ 
And this exceptional mastery over 
the minds of men cannot but 
be regarded as a proof of very 
remarkable superiority. The his- 
tory of the celebrated Clontarf 
meeting, so damaging in its results 
to O'Connell himself, remains en- 
graved on my mind as an illustra- 
tion of this singular gift. This 
monster meeting, convoked for the 
discussion of the Repeal question, 
at which a new feature was to be 
presented, namely, a parade of 
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horsemen, under the name of the 
‘Repeal Cavalry,’ was suddenly 
prohibited by an order of the 
Government, reluctant no doubt, 
and hesitating to the last, to adopt 
measures which might appear ar- 
bitrary, but which declared such 
meetings, the language held at 
them, and the intimidating display 
of numbers, illegal. Such was the 
popular excitement at the time that 
the behest appeared to have come 
too late to avert a conflict, and 
a collision fraught with serious 
danger seemed imminent; but 
O’Connell sent forth a mandate, 
the chief enjoined obedience to the 
commands ofthe constituted autho- 
rities, and the immense gathering 
dispersed quietly and peaceably to 
their homes. 

But did O’Connell himself put 
faith in the political programmes 
he so pertinaciously held up to 
the astonished gaze of the world, 
or were they not a means of retain- 
ing his enormous and profitable 
hold on the affections and sym- 
pathy of his supporters, and of a 
confiding people? No question has 
perhaps been more vehemently dis- 
cussed. Although myself inclined 
to believe in the sincerity of pro- 
fessions so perseveringly adhered 
to, despite certain temporary waver- 
ings, attributable in all probability 
to the peculiar political combina- 
tions of the moment, an inquiry 
into the matter here would hardly 
be in its place, and I would rather 
turn to cast a glance at another 
great contemporary, often in con- 
tact with the potent leader of Irish 
Liberalism in the House of Com- 
mons, though a striking contrast 
himself in point of personal quali- 
ties and status as a public man.* 


* Brougham and O'Connell only sat to- 
gether in Parliament for one session, O'Con- 
nell having taken his seat as member for 
the county of Clare in the month of Febru- 
ary 1830, and Brougham having been trans- 
ferred to the Upper House in November of 
the same year, 











Henry, Lord Brougham, was un- 
doubtedly one of the most promi- 
nent personages who took part in 
public affairs during the first half 
of the present century. His pre- 
eminence at the bar, his senatorial 
triumphs and experience, the me- 
morable services he had rendered 
in the cause of humanity and free- 
dom, his vast erudition and innu- 
merable acquirements, placed him 
in the foremost rank amongst the 
‘men of his time,’ and it appears na- 
tural that on the accession to power 
of the Whig party (with which he 
had always acted), at the close of 
the year 1830, he should have been 
selected to fill the post of Lord 
Chancellor of England, although, 
it is understood, accepting the offer 
of the place, at first, with hesita- 
tion. Untiring as was the activity 
he displayed in the exercise of the 
legal functions of his high office, 
important as were the reforms he 
accomplished—in some instances 
at the sacrifice of his own personal 
interests—the attainment of the 
woolsack, with its attendant peer- 
age, may nevertheless be said to 
have been the culminating point in 
Brougham’s career; for from the 
day on which he entered the House 
of Lords, clothed with his new and 
imposing dignities, strange as it 
may appear at first sight, his in- 
fluence in the country began to 
decline. As the diadem of snow 
which fringes the crest of many a 
lofty mountain range dissolves un- 
der the blaze of summer heats, so 
the luminous halo of popularity 
which encircled his name paled in 
the glare of an overpowering pros- 
perity. He was in reality less 
adapted to the new 7dé/e he was 
called upon to fill, and in conse- 
quence of certain inconsistencies 
subsequently developed, amount- 
ing in some cases almost to eccen- 
tricity, he gradually lost ground as 
a politician, and at last drifted on 
to a shore where he stood alone, 
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offering in his isolation a singular 
contrast to his former self, the great 
parliamentary athlete, the fiery 
participant in all the tumultuous 
conflicts and vicissitudes of party. 
But though after a time acting 
merely as an independent member 
of the Legislature, Lord Brougham, 
as is well known, continued to de- 
vote a large share of attention to 
the leading questions of the day, 
not only in the field of politics, but 
in the domain of science, literature, 
and art, almost every branch of 
which fell within the scope of his 
keen and comprehensive research. 
Without possessing perhaps the 
very highest order of speculative 
intellect, such was the largeness of 
his views and zeal in the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge in all that con- 
cerned the interests of civilisation 
and progress that the motto of the 
old Roman, //omo sum; nihil hu- 
mani a me alienum puto, might most 
felicitously have been applied to 
him, citizen of the world as he was in 
the widest acceptation of the term. 
‘If,’ as Emerson says, ‘the search 
after the great is the dream of 
youth,’ it is not surprising that, 
having possessed the extreme pri- 
vilege, a few years after the time 
referred to at the commencement 
of these pages, of occasionally see- 
ing and meeting Lord Brougham, I 
should have been deeply impressed 
by these glimpses, imperfect as they 
were, meteoric as they appeared at 
times, of this wonderful man ; for 
with him it was impossible to come 
intocontact without feeling that you 
were in the presence of one of the 
great ones of earth—a figure so co- 
lossal and, at the same time, so 
irregular in its proportions as al- 
most to paralyse the hand which 
might attempt to define or describe 
it. Certain features, however, de- 
tached from a crowded canvas, 
loomed out with considerable dis- 
tinctness. He was possessed of a 
strange and peculiar fascination ; 
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not one apparently growing out of 
the harmonious blandishments of 
spiritual attraction, nor leaving on 
the whole an impression extra- 
ordinarily pleasing or elevating, 
but which seemed rather to pro- 
ceed from a purely intellectual 
force, imperative as the loadstone, 
and not without a tinge of harsh- 
ness in it, from which there was no 
escape, and which subjected one 
for the time to the irresistible in- 
fluence of the ascendency of his 
genius. His versatility was per- 
haps unparalleled. As a dialecti- 
cian he had no rival. His memory, 
not exceeded by that of Scott, nor 
of the accomplished Sir James 
Mackintosh, formed an encyclo- 
pedia. His oratory, as well as his 
conversation, distinguished as they 
both were by breadth and electri- 
cal rapidity of thought and expres- 
sion, might be likened at times to 
the measured progress of a majes- 
tic stream, at others to the im- 
petuous roll ofthe mountain torrent. 
What a life is this to contemplate, 
what an example in more senses 
than one, exhibiting, as it did, the 
spectacle of transcendent abilities 
engaged in profitable labours, never 
resting, incessantly striving on- 
wards in the pursuit of knowledge, 
and displaying unexhausted vitality 
after almost eighty years of toil ! 
Notveryreverently, butnoteither 
without a certain amount of pi- 
quancy, does Mr. N. P. Willis, the 
American traveller, sum up an im- 
pression of Lord Brougham, as 
seen on a public occasion in Edin- 
burgh, where, no doubt, there was 
some political business to be done 
(it was a manifestation in honour 
of Earl Grey, the then distinguished 
head of the Whig party). ‘ Lord 
Brougham’s ugliest and shrewdest 
ofhuman faces flitted about through 
the crowd, good fellow to every- 
body, and followed by the eyes of 
all but those of the young ; and 
his may represent one phase, it is 
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true. Broad and cosmopolitan in 
taste and habits, his mercurial nature 
shone out sparklingly in general 
society, while within the wide circle 
of his acquaintance, not only did 
the leading otadilités of Europe at 
different times pass in review be- 
fore him, but the most select re- 
presentatives of the New World, 
in their travels, seldom lost the 
opportunity of becoming known to: 
him. His courtesy to these was 
unfailing ; and the enjoyment of 
his society was not only a source 
of high gratification and profit to 
all, but to the younger generation— 
those on the threshold of public 
life especially—it proved often an 
encouragement. 

A politician of Lord Brougham’s 
experience and sagacity could in- 
deed hardly fail to recognise the 
growing importance and vast fu- 
ture of our own ‘first-born,’ the 
vigorous offshoot of the great Anglo- 
Saxon tree spreading out in the 
West, as well as the unquestion- 
able mutual advantage accruing to 
both countries from an intimate 
personal intercourse between the 
leading men on either side ; and it 
must therefore have been with a 
very particular degree of interest, 
on many grounds, that he met 
Daniel Webster during the visit of 
the latter to England in the year 
1839. Amongst the idiosyncrasies 
of Americans, love of country stands 
out no doubt in marked relief ; 
and, in connection with this pow- 
erful sentiment, another no less 
honourable and akin to it, namely, 
veneration for their great men. 

Amongst the most eminent of 
these was Webster, and so pecu- 
liarly gifted was he, both physically 
and intellectually, that no epithet, 
however exaggerated it might have 
appeared if applied to others or 
employed elsewhere, was thought 
in his own country excessive or ful- 
some when conferred upon Azim, one 
of the most generally used being 
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derived immediately from Shake- 
speare’s apostrophe to man, ‘How 
noble in reason! How infinite in 
faculties! In form and moving 
how express and admirable! .. . 
In apprehension how like a god!’ 
—the ‘godlike,’ or the ‘godlike 
Daniel.’ Impressed with the real 
grandeur of his appearance, Syd- 
ney Smith is said to have compared 
him to a ‘small cathedral ;’ and if 
it is necessary to go out of the or- 
dinary course of Nature to discover 
appropriate terms in which to de- 
scribe this great American, I should 
be inclined to employ a Transat- 
lantic expression, at the risk of 
converting him into a species of 
huge intellectual machine, and say 
that he was no doubt the greatest 
one-man-power in the Union. 

It will be evident from this that 
I place Webster in the very first 
rank amongst his contemporaries, 
and his claim to be thus considered 
will not, I think, be disputed. With- 
out venturing upon anything like 
an extended notice of the varied 
phases of his eventful life, and pass- 
ing over altogether those more re- 
stricted in their scope and objects, 
in which he was chiefly known as 
the advocate of Northern views and 
sentiments, and more particularly 
of those of the New England States, 
on the then absorbing questions of 
the tariff and the currency, I pro- 
pose to advert briefly to that por- 
tion of his efforts, as responsible 
and harassing as those which have 
fallen to the lot of any statesman 
of our day, which bore especial 
reference to the relations between 
the North and the South at a time 
—towards the close of the Mexi- 
can war—when they were becom- 
ing daily more threatening and cri- 
tical. On the question of slavery, 
Webster had always been a consis- 
tent Whig, and without being ex- 
actly, as one of his most famous 
democratic antagonists was popu- 
larly designated, ‘a Northern man 
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with Southern principles,’ was yet 
sufficiently catholic on the ques- 
tion to be admitted to share with the 
idol of the South, Henry Clay, the 
leadership of the great Whig party. 

The objects of this party have 
been thus summed up in a compa- 
ratively recent publication: 1. It 
was favourable to protection; 2. to 
a strong Central or Federal Govern- 
ment; 3. as a means of strengthen- 
ing the Federal Government, to a 
United States Bank. Its position 
regarding slavery was this: it was 
by no means disposed to touch the 
institution so long as it remained 
south of Mason and Dixon’s line, 
its views being essentially Conser- 
vative in the matter; but the North- 
ern section of the party did not ap- 
prove of its extension beyond those 
limits. On this point, upon which 
in a great measure depended the 
important issues which subsequently 
shook the Republic to its very 
centre, there was a marked diver- 
gence of opinion between them and 
their Southern friends. 

It is necessary to an understand- 
ing of Webster’s position at that 
period to dwell for an instant upon 
the then relative situation, and to 
consider the attitude of the two 
great sections of the country on 
the questions which divided them. 
I say questions, because, although 
the institution of slavery was in re- 
ality the cause of their gravest dif- 
ferences, there were other matters 
of no mean importance which 
tended to disturb and disunite 
them. That of Protection was one 
of the most serious. The North 
was, as a rule, favourable to high 
customs duties on foreign products, 
for the purpose of excluding the 
latter, and thus keeping up the 
price of the native manufactures, 
established chiefly in the New Eng- 
land States; whereas the policy 
most in favour with the South was 
always that of maintaining a low 
range of duties on foreign goods ; 
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by which means imports were in- 
creased, and their own people had 
a better prospect of selling their 
produce in exchange to foreigners. 
As regards the North, it must be 
observed that the views of the de- 
mocratic party, being free-traders, 
were always more in accord with 
Southern interests on this question 
than were those of the Whigs. 
While the signs of the times were 
becoming more and more alarming, 
and portentous clouds were gather- 
ing around the political horizon, a 
great event occurred. A new and 
powerful party, who assumed the 
name of ‘ Free-soilers,’ and whose 
platform was based on excluding 
the South from the territories re- 
cently acquired by the war with 
Mexico, as well as from the West- 
ern lands, just then invaded by the 
tide of immigration, by declaring 
all these lands to be /ree soi/— 
in other words, that the settlers 
from the South should not be al- 
lowed to form fresh slave states in 
the said territories—sprang into 
existence. The nucleus of this 
formidable organisation was the 
old anti-slavery party—a small but 
ardent band of devotees, whose 
ranks were swollen by seceders 
from the Whig and democratic 
ranks (especially the former), arous- 
ed from their apathy on the slavery 
question by the growing preten- 
sions of the South, through whose 
influence in Congress a new fugi- 
tive-slave bill had just been passed, 
and who, under the rallying cry of 
* Equality under the Constitution,’ 
and for the purpose of maintaining 
theold traditional balance of power, 
claimed the right to establish a new 
slave state for every free state ad- 
mitted into the Union. It is not 
easy to do justice to the feelings 
of either of the great territorial 
divisions at this juncture. Both 
were excited to the very utmost 
by the jar of conflicting interests 
and prejudices, and it required a 
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very intimate knowledge of the po- 
litical situation to be able to form 
anything like a just estimate of the 
state of affairs and of probable re- 
sults at that period. The ‘free-soil’ 
doctrine spread like wildfire over 
the North, creating an enthusiasm, 
the danger of which to the main- 
tenance of peace and of the estab- 
lished order of things was certainly 
under-estimated at the time. But 
in fact neither the North nor the 
South, as the result some years 
later proved, understood each other 
thoroughly. Passion had taken the 
place of reason on either side, and 
the most violent counsels were 
acclaimed by both parties. Al- 
though the South Carolina ‘ nulli- 
fication’ movement was still so re- 
cent, and the idea of ‘secession’ 
by no means a new one, yet, at 
that moment, the North seemed 
very imperfectly to understand the 
extent of the difficulties to which 
the new political theory, if perse- 
vered in, might lead. 

One man alone amongst the 
Northern Whigs seemed, with far- 
sighted sagacity, to have appre- 
hended the supreme gravity of the 
situation, as well as the enormous 
risk of provoking a conflict with 
the South on the—to it—vital ques- 
tion of slavery, and that man was 
Daniel Webster. Strengthened by 
his convictions on this subject, and 
with an amount of moral courage 
given to but few men placed in so 
prominent a public position as that 
which he then occupied, he fear- 
lessly resisted the prevailing cur- 
rent, and pointed out calmly and 
in what, with our present expe- 
rience, must be recognised as the 
language of an enlightened patriot- 
ism, a medium line of policy, in 
virtue of which, by mutual conces- 
sions, the impending troubles might 
be averted, and a better under- 
standing established. All this was 
set forth in eloquent words in his 
celebrated speech of the 7th of 
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March 1850, the effect of which at 
Washington was immense, and ex- 
erted at the time a soothing effect 
on the representatives of both sec- 
tions there assembled. 

The South was gratified and 
grateful; but the arguments of 
Webster failed to satisfy his own 
constituents. He never recovered 
at home the loss of popularity 
which his concessions to the South, 
under what were termed the ‘ com- 
promise measures,’ entailed. The 
seat he had so long occupied in 
the Senate, as one of the represen- 
tatives of Massachusetts, was soon 
after filled by a Aur sang free-soiler, 
Mr. Charles Sumner, and it was 
only after his death, which occurred 
somewhat unexpectedly at his resi- 
dence at Marshfield, on the 24th 
of October 1852, that a revulsion 
of feeling took place in the public 
mind, and the country, shocked at 
the event, was overwhelmed with 
a sense of the incalculable loss it 
had sustained. The times were in- 
deed ‘ out of joint,’ and never had 
the counsels of Webster—the great 
‘expounder of the Constitution,’ 
the unswerving supporter of the 
Union—been more needed. The 
impressive words of his able eulo- 
gist, the Hon. George S. Hillard of 
Boston, pronounced on the occa- 
sion of the funeral honours paid to 
the distinguished deceased in that 
city, are now read with peculiar in- 
terest. ‘We are,’ said Mr. Hillard, 
‘a great, a powerful, a prosperous 
people; but there are dangers in 
our path, and we know not what is 
hidden in the darkness of the com- 
ing hours. When we shall have dis- 
charged the last sad duty to this 
great statesman and patriot, and 
laid that illustrious head in the 
grave, who can fail to offer up a 
fervent supplication that a double 
portion of his spirit may be upon 
us? May his influence help to save 
us from the evils of selfish ambi- 
tion, of grasping injustice, of head- 
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long fanaticism! May he continue 
to infuse into our councils the spirit 
of wisdom, the spirit of justice, and 
the spirit of peace 

The touching and deeply inter- 
esting narrative of the last days 
and illness of Webster, contained 
in the volume entitled the /V’ebster 
Memorial, published at Boston 
shortly after his death, gives an 
insight into his feelings and inner 
life rarely vouchsafed in the case 
of great men, who are often but 
little known to the world at large 
excepting through their public acts. 
How few whose last moments have 
been so tranquil, resting as they 
did upon firm religious convic- 
tions, and so entirely in harmony 
with a life devoted in the main to 
ennobling pursuits and the good of 
his country ! 

From the pages of the volume 
just referred to—enriched as it is 
by the contributions of such men 
as Everett, Choate, Benjamin Cur- 
tis, Attorney-General Clifford, Mr. 
H. S. Gardner, the Reverend Hab- 
bard Winslow—we trace the out- 
lines of his diversified career. The 
son of a New Hampshire farmer, 
born amongst the wild beauties of 
a mountain district, his physical 
powers developed by the labours 
of the farm, and mental faculties 
quickened by the legends and tra- 
ditions of his parental hearth, his 
early promise wassuch that his father 
declared he should go to college if 
he had to sell every acre of his farm 
to pay the expense. ‘The young 
man then appears before us, after 
his graduation at Dartmouth Col- 
lege, teaching in school for a sea- 
son in the western part of Maine; 
then entering with ardour into the 
study of his profession; subse- 
quently during some years setting 
aside his hopes of fame and pro- 
fessional aspirations to watch the 
declining health of his father, and 
lighten the home labours that 
weighed upon him; at a later 
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period springing to his place by the 
side of the foremost of the rising 
American statesmen, and conquer- 
ing at last his position as the un- 
surpassed jurist, orator, statesman ; 
finally displaying in his last illness, 
and up to the very moment of his 
death, the highest qualities of the 
citizen, the calmness and resigna- 
tion of the philosopher. 

What a striking idea of Webster’s 
rhetorical powers is conveyed by 
the following description of his 
celebrated argument, delivered be- 
fore the Supreme Court of the 
United States, in the Dartmouth 
College case, as handed down to us 
by one of the judges before whom 
it was pleaded, the late ever-to-be- 
lamented Mr. Justice Story! ‘ For 
the first hour,’ said he, ‘ we listened 
with perfect astonishment ; for the 
second hour with perfect delight ; 
and for the third hour with perfect 
conviction.’ Every question, in 
fact, which had undergone the 
scrutiny of his searching intellect 
seemed to have been subjected 
during the process to the action of 
a powerful magnifier, so clear, lu- 
minous, and limpid did it come 
out in every part, cleansed ofall in- 
herent confusion or obscurity, and 
made patent to the comprehension 
of his hearers. But the thunder- 
bolts of Olympian Jove were not 
launched every day. It was only 
when charged with an accumula- 
tion of weighty thoughts and re- 
solves, and when the solemn crisis 
had been reached—whether by a 
slow process or under immediate 
provocation—that, like overbur- 
dened Nature relieving itself by the 
rush of many waters, or by the 
mighty outburst of subterranean 
fires, he came forth with a grand. 
conclusive triumphant effort, a 
flaming shaft directed with such 
unerring aim and purpose as to bear 
down all opposition, annihilate, it 
may be, a heresy, or propound a 
dogma. Such were his speeches in 
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the Senate of the United States in 
reply to General Hayne of South 
Carolina on the discussion of Mr. 
Foot’s resolutions, in which he re- 
pelled an attack, sudden, unex- 
pected, and almost unexampled— 
* an attack,’ in the words of Judge 
Sprague, ‘upon Mr. Webster per- 
sonally, upon Massachusetts and 
New England, and upon the Con- 
stitution ? and that delivered on 
the 7th March 1850, before alluded 
to, on the question of the admis- 
sion of new slave states in the 
western territories. 

What an exquisite ‘bit,’ on the 
other hand, so brimful of tender- 
ness and majestic simplicity, is that 
passage from one of Mr. Webster’s 
letters to Mr. Everett, written about 
three months before his death, in 
which, alluding to the unbroken 
friendship which had subsisted be- 
tween the two statesmen for nearly 
fifty years, he says: ‘ We now and 
then see stretching across the hea- 
vens a clear blue cerulean sky, with- 
out a cloud, or mist, or haze. And 
such appears to me our acquaint- 
ance, from the time when I heard 
you for a week recite your lessons 
in the little school-house in Short 
Street to the date hereof, 21st July 
1852.’ Such sentiments, growing 
out of the harmonious intercourse 
for so long a period of two master 
spirits, pursuing side by side, and 
under circumstances not widely 
different, the journey of life, remind 
one of the unalterable ties of sym- 
pathy and affection which bound 
together the two great rival poets 
of Germany, Goethe and Schiller, 
types, both, of the purest feelings 
of which the human heart is sus- 
ceptible ; they recall the ringing 
laugh of innocent childhood, the 
balmy breath of the sweet south 
wind in early summer, and shed a 
ray of light upon existence. The 
dying words of Webster, ‘I still 
live’—more vague, it is true, and 
less significant, perhaps, than the 
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last utterances of Schiller, ‘ Now 
is life so clear,’ ‘so much is 
made clear and plain! which seem 
almost the result of inspiration or 
of a revelation from the unseen 
world—have been considered as 
conveying a deep meaning ; as the 
message of a voice from the im- 
perial heights beyond the reach of 
mortal ken, coming from him as 
‘not dead, but gone before.’ 

I am aware that estimates of Mr. 
Webster’s character and course as 
a public man, differing materially 
from that traced in the foregoing 
pages, and derived from various cir- 
cumstances in his life, some imper- 
fection doubtless, but perhaps also 
from an incomplete survey of his 
work taken in its entirety, have 
been formed by others.* 

The chivalrous and sympathetic 
qualities of his great Southern 
rival, Henry Clay, drew forth a 
larger share of enthusiasm and a 
more unconditional admiration from 
those who came in contact with 
him, either publicly or privately, 
although, as a party man, he was 
subject to much vituperation and 
slander—no one, perhaps, having 
ever been more virulently and un- 
scrupulously assailed, on certain 
occasions, by a portion of his op- 
ponents. But Mr. Clay’s warm 
and impulsive temperament laid 
him open to attack. His was a 
mind not to be bent or crushed by 
conventionalism of any description. 
What he felt he uttered truly and 

* It was a matter of notoriety that Mr. 
Webster received for many years subsidies 
from the merchants and manufacturers of 
Massachusetts, in consideration of his devo- 
tion to their interests, which no doubt en- 
tailed a sacrifice of professional practice and 
income on his part. Is it possible to believe 
that he was in the pay of the South at a later 
period? I think zof,; believing (as before 
Stated) that in the course he pursued 
throughout the agitation connected with 
the compromising measures he was ac- 
tuated by patriotic motives of the purest de- 
scription. ‘The South certainly could have 
thought no price too heavy, if necessary, 
for the purpose of securing the services of 
so powerful an advocate. 
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unreservedly, with a boldness at 
times almost overstepping the 
bounds of good taste, if not of 
good feeling, yet bearing through- 
out the impress of such genuine 
manliness and sincerity as rarely 
in reality to offend. His talents 
as a statesman were of the highest 
order; and while his supremacy as 
a parliamentary leader was univer- 
sally acknowledged, there were 
occasions when he rose far above 
any mere considerations of party, 
in the exercise of the most exalted 
patriotism, keeping ever steadfastly 
in view the interests of the Union 
as a whole, and devoting his great 
abilities and powers of conciliation 
to the promotion of peace and con- 
cord amongst his fellow-country- 
men. ‘I would rather be right 
than President,’ were the imperish- 
able words he once uttered, when 
placed in a situation in which his 
own political interests came in 
conflict with the course which he 
considered the true and patriotic 
one; and they are typical of the 
man. His name is inseparably as- 
sociated with those three great 
crises in the history of his time, 
and with the remedial measures, 
brought about in a great degree 
by his own strenuous and self- 
sacrificing exertions—the Missouri 
Compromise, the Tariff Compro- 
mise of 1833, and the Adjustment 
(so called) of 1850. In these acts 
lies his highest claim to the admir- 
ation and respect of posterity. He 
formed one Of the ‘Great Trium- 
virate,’ as it was termed, consisting 
of Webster, Clay, and Calhoun, 
whose fame outshone that of all 
their competitors in the arena of 
public life in their day, and which 
has not unfrequently, and not in- 
aptly, been compared to our own 
‘ Great Triumvirate’ of a preceding 
generation in England — Burke, 
Fox, and Pitt.* 


* See remarks of Mr. Breckenridge of 
Kentucky, and General Bayley of Virginia, 
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As a popular orator Mr. Clay 
stood almost alone. Great elevation 
of sentiment, amplitude of style, 
and a demeanour alike dignified 
and prepossessing, formed the 
framework of an assemblage of 
qualifications possessed by but few 
public speakers at any time or in 
any country; and at the Whig 
Convention which met at Baltimore 
in the year 1840, where a favour- 
able opportunity was offered of 
hearing the three most celebrated 
speakers of the party—Webster, 
Clay, and Preston—he amply 
maintained the superiority con- 
ceded to him in general estimation. 
On one occasion the three orators 
addressed the public consecutively 
at an impromptu open-air gather- 
ing from the elevated portico of 
Mr. Reverdy Johnson’s house, con- 
verted into a tribune for the nonce, 
on a splendid summer’s day, the 
glowing temperature of which lent 
additional zest to the inspiring 
scene. Webster alone — but as 
usual with him, unless (as before 
stated) moved to great exertion by 
circumstances of very peculiar im- 
portance—was somewhat cold and 
reserved, although sententious and 
weighty. Preston, the South Caro- 
linian, whom I then heard for the 
first and only time, was admirable. 
Oh, what a thoroughly true and 
artistic apprehension of the purest 
forms of oratory had he! what 
chasteness and elegance of diction ! 
what simplicity and nobleness of 
gesture! The whole effort, replete 
with classic grace and beauty, 
brought up forcibly to my mind the 
traditions of the Agora and the 
Pnyx, and conveyed to the im- 
agination an idea of what Alci- 
biades might have been. The 
fervid enthusiasm of Clay, however, 
his vigorous, direct, heart-stirring 
declamation, edged by a humour 


in the House of Representatives, on the 
occasion of Mr. Clay's death, in Mr, Epes 
Sargent’s Life of Henry Clay. 
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so exhilarating and effective as 
equally to dazzle and to captivate 
his auditory, carried everything 
before it; and, indeed, in public 
displays of this description, he was 
altogether the unrivalled, the un- 
approachable. He had the power 
of inflaming the masses ; and I can 
only ascribe to a species of magne- 
tic attraction the spell he exer- 
cised over a numerous circle of 
attached friends and political ad- 
herents assembled around him at 
Washington, who followed in his 
train like satellites attending upon 
the movements of a great orb of 
light. 

The charm of manner—in other 
words, the good breeding—which so 
greatly distinguished Mr. Clay was 
of that particular kind which may be 
called natural, in contradistinction 
to the artificial gloss acquired in the 
atmosphere of courts or of ‘high life’ 
in the sense attributed to that ex- 
pression in monarchical countries. 
It proceeded from an innate sense 
of the respect due to himself and 
to others, based upon a fine per- 
ception of the relative claims of in- 
dividuals living together under a 
system of entire political and (al- 
most) social equality, as well as 
from a large and generoussympathy 
with his fellow-men wherever they 
might be found. Comparing the 
most favoured types of civilised life 
in the New World with the pro- 
ducts of older social forms, the 
former might be likened to those 
luxuriant flowers of the forest which 
ofttimes exhibit hues as gorgeous 
and proportions as symmetrical and 
elegant as the choicest hothouse 
plants; and would it have been 
possible to find in juxtaposition two 
happier examples of both kinds of 
culture than those displayed by the 
great Kentuckian on the one hand, 
and, on the other, by the brilliant 
representative of Great Britain at 
Washington during the last few 
years of Mr. Clay’s residence in 
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the capital, where he died in the 
summer of 1852; he who in early 
life is said to have ‘ sat for Pelham’ 
—Lord Dalling and Bulwer, then 
known as Sir Henry Bulwer? 

Preceded by a high reputation 
as a diplomatist, Sir Henry Bulwer 
added the strongest claim to per- 
sonal respect and consideration in 
the United States—that ofa literary 
man—and in both capacities was 
warmly welcomed on his arrival in 
America. The influence of his 
winning manners and polished wit 
soon made itself felt ; but the con- 
trast which these qualities could 
hardly fail to present with much 
that surrounded him was softened 
by such exquisite tact and urbanity 
as hardly to be noticeable to those 
amongst whom he moved, and cer- 
tainly in no respect to wound the 
most sensitive. He sought to be 
popular with all. He fraternised 
with the Representatives. He de- 
lighted society. This remarkable 
man was indeed richly endowed 
with the attributes associated from 
time immemorial with the profes- 
sion he so zealously cultivated and 
for so long a period conspicuously 
adorned ; possessing above all that 
rapid intuition which enabled him 
to penetrate into character and 
divine motives. It was almost 
amusing to observe the wily pro- 
cess by which he would at times 
throw his interlocutor off his guard, 
suddenly and almost imperceptibly 
drawing from him the revelation 
(whether great or small, it did not 
matter) which it was his purpose 
to elicit. It reminded one of the 
consummate chess-player discom- 
fiting his antagonist by a dexterous 
and unexpected move. His genius 
— profound, uncertain, glittering 
with Protean subtlety—was cast in 
a mould which partook of the 
Oriental, an indescribable and mys- 
terious charm pervading his whole 
person. 

Slender in frame, his lustrous 
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eye illumined features otherwise 
not particularly striking, though 
stamped with refinement ; and the 
ardour with which he _ pursued 
the objects of his idolatry—fame 
and success in life—thus triumphing 
over a constitution naturally far 
from robust, showed that he pos- 
sessed the large amount of vital 
energy required to meet the exi- 
gencies of a long laborious public 
career. ‘There was matter for a 
psychological study in the eminent 
diplomatist, and certain points con- 
nected with his intellectual organi- 
sation seemed to baffle inquiry. 
With all his undisputed capacity 
and fertility of resource he occa- 
sionally failed where inferior agen- 
cies might probably have suc- 
ceeded. 

There appeared here and there 
a flaw ora cleft in the armour of 
the strong man, which might ac- 
count for the conflicting estimates 
formed of his talents from certain 
points of view. The singular criti- 
cism applied to him, and in which 
he was described as ‘le moins in- 
telligent des hommes d’esprit,’ ap- 
pears to refer to this obscure defect 
or deficiency—in breadth or com- 
prehensiveness might it have been ? 

Yet, although it would be diffi- 
cult probably to produce a series 
of don-mots attributed to him, as 
in the case of Talleyrand, Sydney 
Smith, and other professed wits, 
his claim to belong to the frater- 
nity will be generally recognised. 
In the course of his excursions to 
various parts of the Union—on 
which occasions he was often ac- 
companied by his nephew Robert, 
the present Lord Lytton, then just 
nominated an aéfaché at Washing- 
ton, whose genial disposition and 
nascent abilities enlisted the sym- 
pathy of ail with whom he came in 
contact, besides other members 
of the legation—a few idiocratic 
remarks were gleaned, and I ven- 
ture to record them here. 
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On an occasion when a certain 
member of his suite had been 
‘doing’ New York and seeing its 
wonders, one of the party on his 
return to the hotel said that they 
had seen that day a rather famous 
Fifth Avenue mansion, in regard to 
which the lady proprietress had 
informed the party that the house 
they were visiting (showy and voyant 
as it no doubt was) was equal to 
‘any palace in Europe,’ and having 
expressed his astonishment thereat 
to Sir Henry, the latter promptly 
replied, ‘And of course you entirely 
agreed with her ! 

On another occasion one of the 
party was complaining of the inac- 
curacy of language on the part of 
certain American friends, who in- 
sisted on calling the British Lega- 
tion the British De-legation ; to 
which Sir Henry smilingly rejoined, 
‘Legation or delegation, it’s just 
the same thing !’ 

When informed that an old 
friend had lately brought out a 
book on America, he exclaimed, 
‘Well, what view does he take of 
it? It may be favourable or un- 
favourable, and yet be quite true 
in either case.’ 

Reference being made to the 
difficulty of acquiring real profi- 
ciency in the art of public speaking, 
he lamented having been obliged 
to give up Parliament so early, as 
about the time he left the House 
of Commons he felt he had just 
‘caught the stroke.’ 

Once when the conversation 
took a more serious turn, the pro- 
position was advanced that the 
cause of many men’s failure in life, 
and of their remaining obscure, 
was owing to want of ambition. 
To this Sir Henry Bulwer objected, 
saying that this was not so, but that 
it arose rather from want of energy, 
and that there was subject-matter 
for argument about it. Admitting 
Sir Henry’s view to be true, how, 
then, is such a passage as the fol- 
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lowing, taken from Ralph Waldo 
Emerson’s £nglish Traits to be ex- 
plained ? ‘One meets now and then 
with polished men who know 
everything, have tried everything, 
can do everything, and are quite 
superior to letters and science. 
What could they not, if only they 
would? Surely one would not be 
far wrong in attributing to want of 
ambition such a state of apparent 
inertia, for those who snow every- 
thing, and have tried everything, can 
hardly be suspected of want of 
energy. Failure of success or repu- 
tation may, it is true, still, in some 
cases, be imputed to the cause 
which proved fatal to those wor- 
thies, of whom we have heard, who 
lived before Agamemnon, and died 
unwept—caveat quia sacro vate— 
for want of a chronicler ! 

Capable of saying a ‘ good thing’ 
himself, Sir Henry Bulwer was 
most ready to acknowledge any 
merit of the same kind in others. 
An instance of liberality of feeling, 
amounting to generosity towards a 
brother author, which occurred in 
connection with his sketch of Can- 
ning, and to which he himself refers 
in an appendix tothe second volume 
of his fistorical Characters, de- 
serves to be mentioned. The 
original ms. of this essay was writ- 
ten and had been partly sent to 
the press many years before it was 
published ; but in consequence of 
diplomatic engagements the work 
remained incomplete, and the 
proof-sheets were left in the hands 
of the publisher and the printer. 
Some time after this a life of Can- 
ning appeared, which Sir Henry 
perceived was undeniably based on 
his original sketch. He relates the 
circumstances, terminating his ex- 
planation in the following words: 
‘Whole passages were entirely the 
same in purport, and almost in 
expression ; in fact, there are parts, 
the one relating to the Treaty of 
Vienna and the partitions which 
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then took place, for instance, which 
are almost verbally repeated. I 
did not think it worth while to 
take notice of this; I was rather 
glad than otherwise that the labour, 
which I had considered thrown 
away so far as any object of my 
own was concerned, had been use- 
ful in the composition of an able 
work by another; and I only now 
mention the facts I have been re- 
lating to clear myself from any 
charge of plagiarism, which might 
otherwise be reasonably made 
against me.’ 

To the great satisfaction of a 
large number of friends and ad- 
mirers, on the termination of his 
mission to the United States, still 
higher distinctions awaited Sir 
Henry Bulwer. His nomination 
to the great post of ambassador of 
England at Constantinople, his re- 
turn again subsequently to Parlia- 
ment for some years as member 
for Tamworth, then the culmi- 
nating dignity of a peerage, reached 
at last—the well-merited reward 
of his long and valuable service— 
formed certainly honours enough 
to satisfy any reasonable amount 
of ‘that last infirmity of noble 
minds’—ambition. 

Turning from the golden pa- 
geantry of earth’s high places to 
contemplate the more humble 
scenes of every-day life, how extra- 
ordinary is the contrast! between 
the habitual existence of men ab- 
sorbed in the cares and responsi- 
bilities of the great offices of state, 
and that of those devoted to the 
more modest pursuits of literature 
and study, how great the differ- 
ence! what an abyss, in other 
words, divides the condition of the 
statesman from that of the oer, 
properly so called! 

I take as my illustration of the 
latter one who, though not so pro- 
lific as a writer, and perhaps less 
prized by the multitude during his 
life than some of his contempo- 
raries, was nevertheless certainly 
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one of the truest and greatest of 
our time—Thomas Campbell. In 
putting forward his claim to be 
considered a typical poet, I do not 
mean to say that Campbell was 
entirely absorbed in contemplative 
pursuits, and had absolutely no 
thoughts for the outer world; for it 
would seem that as a young man, 
and even at later dates, he mani- 
fested a certain tendency to take 
part in political questions—was 
subject, in point of fact, to occa- 
sional velléités d’ambition, though 
he resisted the temptation of a 
seat in Parliament. But these aber- 
rations were not of long duration ; 
for, take it altogether, he lived 
really the life of a man of letters, 
and within the sphere of his pro- 
fession, not looking beyond that 
for honour and fame, although 
brought into contact with the busi- 
ness world by the position he at 
times occupied of editor of a maga- 
zine or review. 

Campbell may be cited as a 
poet in the strict sense of the term, 
on account of his consistent ad- 
herence to the true standard of 
feeling and tasie established for all 
time, the purity and terseness of 
his style, and its freedom from af- 
fectation and the rude eccentrici- 
ties of more recent methods of 
versification, covering, as_ they 
often may, ideas by no means de- 
ficient in purpose, though inele- 
gantly presented—picturesque, but 
slipshod—to say nothing of the 
real grandeur, power, and almost 
sublimity of some of his concep- 
tions. Independently of his lead- 
ing poems, it would suffice, in sup- 
port of this view of Campbell, to 
cite his spirit-stirring odes: the 
‘Battle of the Baltic,’ ‘ Hohen- 
linden,’ the tender pages of ‘ Ger- 
trude of Wyoming,’ and a sprink- 
ling of those inimitable gems to be 
found in the one volume contain- 
ing the complete collection of his 
poetical works. What seductive 
imagery, blended with vigour of 
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expression, in ‘Lord Ullin’s Daugh- 
ter,’ ‘Lochiel’s Warning,’ and 
in that inspired production the 
‘Dead Eagle’ ! what intense pathos 
in ‘Gilderoy’! what largeness of 
soul and profound sentiment of 
humanity in the verses on the grave 
ofan unknown suicide (founded on 
an incident which occurred during 
the poet’s residence in Germany), 
with its closing lines : 
‘who may understand 

Thy many woes, poor suicide unknown ? 
He who thy being gave shall judge of thee 

alone.’ 
What massive beauty in the ‘ Lines 
on the View from St. Leonards,’ 
so highly rated by the author him- 
self! what concentration of thought, 
again, in the following passages : 
‘’Tis distance lends enchantment to the 

view.” 
‘ Coming events cast their shadows before.’ 
‘To bear is to conquer our fate!’ 

Inferior to Shelley in ideality, 
to Keats in luxuriance of imagina- 
tion, to the Lake poets in the power 
of philosophical abstraction, Camp- 
bell has an honourable niche dis- 
tinctly designated in the temple of 
the Muses. M. Philaréte Chasles* 
considers his writings to bear the 
impress both of the classical school 
of English poetry, founded by 
Pope, and of modern romanticism, 
forming as it were a link between 
the literary age of Queen Anne and 
that of our own times. He was 
highly regarded by Goethe, Scott, 
and Byron. The latter, in his well- 
known letter to Mr. I. Disraeli, 
author of the Curiosities of Litera- 
ture, speaks of him as one of the 
very few amongst the writers of his 
own day whose reputation was 
likely to be durable; and on 
another occasion, referring to him 
especially as the ‘ justly celebrated 
Campbell,’ he says that, ‘with a 
high reputation for originality, and 
a fame which cannot be shaken, he 
is the only poet of the times, except 
Rogers, who can be reproached 


* Dictionnaire de la Conversation, Paris, 
1862, 
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(and in him it is indeed a reproach) 
with having written too little.” The 
opinion of Byron, whose discrimi- 
nating faculties were so completely 
under control and impartial as to 
enable him to be his own severest 
critic (and a most unsparing one, 
truly), carries great weight with it, 
especially as at the time he pro- 
nounced judgment upon Campbell 
the mental stature of the noble 
bard was steadily expanding to its 
grandest reach. ‘There was in 
truth as much difference between 
Byron in early days, trembling with 
emotion when addressed by his 
title of ‘lord,’ and the subsequent 
magnanimous champion of human 
rights and liberties, risking his life 
and fortunes in the furtherance of 
a cherished and venerated cause, 
as there was between the ‘ Hours 
of Idleness’ and ‘ Don Juan.’ 

* The seal,’ observes Lord Dal- 
ling, ‘ which marks our destiny has 
usually been stamped on our child- 
hood.’ This remark is strikingly 
applicable to Campbell, whose 
poetical capabilities were deve- 
loped by an early familiarity with 
the beauties of Nature, having been 
sent as a child, being delicate, to 
rusticate in Argyllshire for some 
years. Thence his budding genius 
took its flight, clothed with all the 
vernal radiance and freshness of 
precocity. The sunlit splendour 
of the meridian of life brings forth, 
it is true, the richest and most 
varied products; the autumnal 
period perhaps the most mature ; 
but when the sere and yellow leaf 
has fairly set in, and winter’s snows 
have tinged the path of the way- 
farer in the realms of fancy, though 
here and there a shrub still fra- 
grant, or even a graceful floweret, 
may peradventure linger by the 
roadside to be plucked, the crop is 
yet but meagre—the dark mantle 
of night must ere long fall upon the 
scene, and bring to a close the pil- 
grimage of the stoutest and the 
bravest. E. A. G. 





AN ANACHRONISM FROM THE TOMB. 


By RICHARD DOWLING. 


—_——@—— 


Byron Fave.t, Wilfrid Auster, 
and I, Henry Melrose, have been 
the closest of friends for many 
years. We have complementary 
rather than coincidental tastes. 
Byron Favell we regard as our 
chief. He is an enthusiastic dis- 
ciple of the sciences which of late 
years have effected such changes in 
modern ideas and modern schemes 
of life. He has given himself up 


wholly to the unexplored byways of 
chemistry and the newly-discovered 
dark continent of electricity. 


He 
is at once a humble student and 
an arrogant enthusiast ; he has a 
very mean opinion of his own ac- 
quirements, and an overwhelming 
conception of the splendid career 
lately opened to the cosmopolitan 
army arrayed under the standard 
of science. 

Wilfrid Auster is also a student 
of science, but his method differs 
as much from Favell’s as a states- 
man’s from a general’s. Favell is 
always eager for additions to the 
dominion of knowledge; Auster 
prefers to settle down in the re- 
gions already subjugated, and there 
legislate for man. Auster calls 
Favell an intellectual voluptuary ; 
Favell calls Auster a sordid judge. 
Auster’s greatest acquirements are 
in the outlying districts of path- 
ology, physiology, and mechanics. 
Favell boasts that he can close his 
eyes upon what is, and see the 
prodigious racecourse over which 
Science is to run; see her clear 
jumps that, taking her present 
powers and the powers of a horse, 


are miles high. Auster says he 
can close his eyes, and see in the 
things that are the possibility of 
completely remodelling present 
structural developments, until they 
are brought by means of things that 
now exist under complete control, 
and set in the way of realising ideal 
perfection. 

‘Some day,’ said Favell—we had 
been talking of the North Pole, 
and the possibility of getting at it 
—‘some day they will send the 
waste heat of the equator by wire 
to the Pole, and you can have the 
Arctic Sea, as it were, irrigated by 
heat as Egypt is by water.’ 

‘A fine dream! cried Auster 
scornfully. ‘Talk of cold and 
heat as you will in such visionary 
ways; but give me a particle of 
frozen electric fluid, and I can work 
a miracle greater than even assuag- 
ing the rigour of polar seas.’ 

‘My dear Auster,’ said Favell, 
with a slight smile, ‘now it is you 
who are dreaming. You ask what 
from your own standpoint you must 
consider to be a miracle in order 
that you may work another miracle. 
That is not a fair way of putting 
the science of the future. But 
grant for a moment that you are 
entitled to demand and obtain your 
miracle ; suppose for a moment I 
could produce a particle of frozen 
electric fluid (frozen electric fluid 
being a contradiction in terms, but 
a convenient manner of expressing 
your meaning),—what could you 
then do?’ 

‘Leave my miracle to me. I 
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leave yours to you. Can the fluid 
be frozen ?’ demanded Auster, with 
such earnestness that Favell and I 
were fully convinced he had firm 
belief in his own theory. Now, as 
he had never up to this been wrong 
in any assertions made positively 
to us, and as we were in no posi- 
tion to judge of the incredibility 
or miraculous nature of the thing 
he proposed to do, we were dis- 
posed to concede that with a par- 
ticle of frozen fluid he could work 
some wonder hitherto undreamed 
of. The notion of frozen electri- 
city seemed to open up to Favell 
a realm of such prodigious novelty, 
peopled by such Titanic marvels, 
that, farfrom dismissing the thought 
with a laugh, he dwelt on it fondly 
and long. 

Some time passed before Favell 
came out of his reverie and spoke. 
What he did say was no reply to 
Auster’s question. 

‘Why,’ said Favell drowsily, in 
the accents of one who had travelled 
great distances and was exhausted 
by all he had seen ; ‘ why, a cubic 
yard of frozen electricity dropped 
into the Pacific would harden that 
whole ocean into a mass of ice the 
suns of ten thousand years could 
not melt. It would freeze the in- 
ternal flames of the earth into solid 
beams and shafts of ruddy steel. 
It would chill and blacken the 
sun—’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ cried Auster impa- 
tiently, ‘and make cream-ices of 
the Milky Way! That’s all right, 
old fellow. Come down from the 
empyrean ; the fastenings on the 
windows of the sky are all very 
bad, and you’re sure to get a cold 
in your head from the breezes, or 
water on the brain from horrid 
damp clouds, if you stay up there 
any longer. To the point: do you 
think they will ever be able to 
freeze electricity ?” 

‘They will. The great THEY 
who come after us will be able to 
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handle with naked hands powers 
and forces of which we do not 
dream now.’ 

‘Stop!’ cried Auster quickly. 
‘Don’t go much more than about 
five hundred millions of yearsahead, 
because you know very well, old 
fellow, I shall want to knock off 
work and go to live in the country 
before then ; and I sha’n’t want to 
bother with congealed comets once 
I begin to give my attention to the 
rotations of crops and shorthorns. 
But do you think they will be able 
to freeze electricity within a reason- 
able time, say ten or fifteen thou- 
sand years ?” 

‘It is only the other day that we 
froze oxygen. When we are able 
to do that, of course THEY will be 
able to freeze electricity.’ 

‘Now, look here, Favell, don’t 
be a dreaming fool all your life. 
As you say, “we” have succeeded 
in freezing oxygen. I don’t know 
how it’s to be done, but it occurs 
to me that frozen oxygen could be 
applied to the freezing of electricity. 
You are the man to try the thing.’ 

‘It’s a good idea,’ cried Favell, 
coming back from the remotest of 
the fixed stars, and looking up 
brightly, first at Auster and then at 
me. ‘It’s agreatidea. It’s a very 
fine idea. Why, it’s a divine idea !’ 
he shouted, starting up from his 
chair and seizing a hand of one of 
us in each of his. ‘It’s a superla- 
tively divine idea, and I'll get it 
under way at once!’ 

‘Do sit still a moment,’ said 
Auster, pushing the other into his 
chair ; ‘I want you to listen to me. 
I want you to work for me, with me, 
in this matter. I have a specific 
experiment in view; let us call it 
an experiment for the present. 
You know the cubical contents of 
an average man’s body are two feet. 
Now I want you to operate on 
two cubic feet of fluid. Have you 
any notion of what the bulk of that 
would be when frozen ?” 
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‘Not the slightest. But it 
could not be larger than a mus- 
tard-seed.’ 

‘ And the weight ? 

‘ Impossible to say ; but it could 
not exceed the millionth part of a 

ain.’ 

‘Good. Now will you bring all 
your knowledge and skill to bear 
on this, and operate on the quan- 
tity of fluid I spoke of—two cubic 
feet ?” 

‘Agreed!’ shouted Favell joy- 
ously ; and after a few unimportant 
words Auster and Favell departed, 
and left me alone in my back sit- 
ting-room, smoking-room—call it 
what you will. 

My house is not in a very lively 
neighbourhood. It stands about 
half-way down that eminently dull 
St. Bridget’s Street in the west cen- 
tral district. In the daytime it is 
little frequented ; at night people, 
who can, avoid passing between 
its tall sombre houses, subjecting 
themselves to the depressing influ- 
ence that descends from its de- 
caying splendour. Nor does the 
back of my house glean much 
solace or cheerfulness from the 
prospect itcommands. I am now 
speaking of the rear of the house 
at the time of which I write. 
Alterations then in progress have 
completely changed the aspect. 

The evening on which took place 
the conversation above recorded 
was towards the close of Septem- 
ber last. When my friends were 
gone I turned down the gas, drew 
back the curtain, raised the blind 
and the sash, and looked out. 

At my feet and directly under the 
wall of my little yard lay the long- 
closed cemetery or churchyard of 
St. Bridget’s. About three months 
before, towards the close of June, 
it had been determined to convert 
the old churchyard into an orna- 
mental garden. For a week past 
men had been at work there, and 
already many of the objects which 
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had characterised the ground for 
a hundred years had disappeared. 
The great enclosure containing 
the tomb of Sir Watkin Williams, 
once Lord Mayor of London, had 
been carted away, together with the 
leaning obelisk, that for one hun- 
dred and fifty years indicated the 
last resting-place of the great Ad- 
miral Scrifner. The two marble 
angels, who for one hundred and 
eight years had stood with bent 
heads, and had gradually wasted 
away from the joint effects of grief 
and the rain, over the site where 
reposed the ashes of Sir Hawley 
Winchester Barncroft, Chief Baron 
of the Exchequer, were now stand- 
ing on their heads against a side- 
wall, as though seeking relief and 
ease in this attitude, after prolonged 
duties in the normal pose of angels. 
In the centre of the graveyard 
was one large spot quite bald of 
grass. This spot had been bald as 
long as I knew the yard ; and those 
who passed downSt. Bridget’s Lane, 
running at right angles to St. Brid- 
get’s Street, pointed out the spot 
as the place where a famous mur- 
derer had been buried, it being a 
well-known habit of grass never to 
grow on the grave of any one who 
had slain his fellow in such a way 
as to constitute the crime murder. 
The legend of the murdered had 
little attraction for me; but within 
a year or two, during the period 
when the conversion of the ceme- 
tery into a public garden was under 
discussion, the old question as to 
where Goldsmith’s body lay had 
sprung up, and two or three of 
those upon whose information I de- 
pended most positively averred that 
the bones of that gentlest and most 
sweet and graceful of essayists, 
poets, and story-tellers lay in St. 
Bridget’s churchyard. As yet no 
trace of the author ofthe Zraveller 
had been found; and even those 
who had indulged most sanguine 
hopes of a discovery had begun to 
M 
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think the mortal remains, as well 
as the immortal principle, had gone 
beyond that bourn whence no tra- 
veller returns. 

For upwards of a week the work 
in the churchyard had been at a 
standstill. I do not know why, 
and, the matter being in the hands 
of some public body or another, it 
is very likely no one knew why. 
Operations carried on by boards 
have a strange weird power of sud- 
denly coming to a dead stop mid- 
way, without any one being able to 
assign a cause or alight upon the 
person responsible for the interrup- 
tion. Some one, possessing the 
daring and energy to discover the 
hidden reasons of these mysterious 
intermissions, might write a most 
entertaining and useful book, called 
‘Cataleptic Seizures in Board 
Works : their Cause and Cure.’ 

This night, as I looked out 
through the window, I felt a strong 
desire to get into that old church- 
yard, and walk once along its 
familiar but untrodden paths before 
all the landmarks I had been accus- 
tomed to for years had disappeared 
for ever. 

The wall separating the cemetery 
from St. Bridget’s Lane was high, 
and only through the bars of the 
rusty gate could the enclosure be 
observed by any one passing. The 
men had carried away their tools 
upon the interruption in their la- 
bours, so that no one was left in 
charge of the place. The wall of 
the cemetery formed by the garden- 
walls of St. Bridget’s Street was the 
lowest of all. On the other two 
sides the backs of the houses came 
down into the churchyard, and 
formed its walls, as the walls of 
houses in Venice form the sides of 
the canals. 

The talk of Favell and Auster 
had filled my mind full of strange 
speculations and imaginings. I 
thought a little while ago intelli- 
gent people, some of the most in- 
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telligent people, believed in ghosts. 
People of the first rank in intellect 
would prefer not sleeping in that 
peaceful square of grass-grown dead 
outside there. To-day too people 
of the first intelligence would de- 
cline to sleep there. A hundred 
years ago people were afraid of see- 
ing the spirits of the dead; now, 
people would be afraid to encoun- 
ter the exhalations from the fat 
ground. 

Auster and Favell always left me 
with the sense of loss. Their flights 
into the confounding future ; their 
amazingly familiar handling of the 
awful present—that present which 
had never, to any former generation 
of men, been at once so forbidding 
and so alarming ; where the ocean 
or the lightning or the simple 
homely water of an hour ago was 
torn asunder by inquirers, and se- 
crets disclosed, the ultimate values 
of which timid men stood too much 
terrified to calculate; the poetic 
legends of the past, the noble stories 
in which our forefathers delighted, 
the myths which were their conso- 
lation and example, were gradually 
resolving themselves into the paltry 
rotten canvas and squalid insincere 
properties of a stage which the sim- 
ple man of old was fool enough to 
take as realities, while he ranted 
himself to death for the amusement 
of the gods and of us who come 
after him and the gods. 

While such thoughts went slowly 
and sadly through my mind, I felt 
a strong yearning towards the men 
who, in the frugal days of science 
and prodigal days of faith, believed 
all things that were good of belief, 
read long and tortuous allegories 
of virtue and vice, and admired 
heroism because it was noble rather 
than because it was useful. I felt 
my love for the dead below spring 
up in my heart with a force I had 
never before experienced. These 
were simple savages of a hundred 
years ago, who asked no imperti- 
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nent questions of the universe, but 
were satisfied if they might only 
gaze up into the thick-starred vault 
of heaven, and fill their hearts with 
wonder and with passionate awe. 
These were the weary-eyed sky- 
searchers, who devoured with hun- 
gry looks the dark inter- stellar 
spaces, expecting to find a rift, 
and through the rift the hills and 
the valleys and the fountains of the 
Promised Land. These were the 
poor ancients of the earth, who, in 
their loyalty to a proposition no 
Euclid could prove, reminded me 
of the loyalty of my little sister to 
the memory of her mother, who 
died in giving her birth. 

The recollection of the mother 
and sister completely overwhelmed 
me. I felt as though the dead 
were all my kin, the living aliens 
who had intruded upon the sanctity 
of our home. Man was going one 
of these days to remove all the 
unharming dead from that quiet 
resting-place down there. In a 
few weeks the soothing silence that 
showed how well they slept would 
be succeeded by the noisy cries of 
children reminding one of how 
hard the living live. 

To be with the uncomplaining 
dead for a few minutes this still 
September night was a temptation 
I could not resist. I shut my win- 
dow and descended to the back 
yard. Having clambered to the 
top of the wall, I threw over a line 
fixed firmly to the wall, and let 
myself gently down into the place 
of sleep. 

When I found myself among the 
graves I wandered about for a 
while without paying much atten- 
tion to the things around me. My 
thoughts were still occupied with 
the contrast between the men 
whose dust lay beneath my feet 
and those resting for the night 
around me and above me. It was 
now one o’clock in the morning. 
No light burned in any of the win- 


dows overhanging the burial-ground 
save in one where a dim gleam 
shone high up—the light of a sick- 
chamber. I might stroll about 
here until daylight, and no one be 
the wiser. 

A few large trees stood in the 
place, and at each corner of the 
bald square in the centre was a 
tallpalm shrub. I had never been 
in the graveyard before ; and, after 
some time, as soon as the dis- 
turbance of my mind settled down 
a little, I approached that bald 
patch and placed my foot upon it. 
There was no moon, nor were the 
stars visible, but the red glare of 
London, reflected upon low-lying 
clouds, lent light enough to admit 
of my distinguishing near objects 
with considerable clearness. I was 
curious about this naked patch. 
What could really be the cause of 
its nakedness? 

I stooped down and felt it. Clay 
or fine sand on the surface. I 
took out a pocket-knife, opened 
the knife, and thrust the blade 
downward. It instantly met with 
stubborn resistance. I tried several 
other points of the space with 
similar result. 

I brushed away the clay or sand 
with my hand. There could be 
no doubt that the bald spot had 
been caused by nothing more ex- 
traordinary than the trap-door of a 
vault. I passed my knife between 
the door and the frame at the side 
where I stood until my knife en- 
countered a check. [ felt with 
my hand and discovered a hinge. 
Stepping across the door I sought 
the middle of the edge opposite 
the hinge side. Here I found a 
padlock so rusted and rotten that 
it crumbled into pieces in my hand. 
The lock was exceedingly small, 
the ring large. As a mere matter 
of habit I seized the ring in both 
my hands and tugged at it. To 
my supreme astonishment the huge 
door not only moved, but swung 
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open slowly with a harsh grating 
sound, and stood up in the dark- 
ness opposite me like a ghost 
arisen from the tomb. 

At first I was greatly startled, 
and, notwithstanding the enlighten- 
ment of the times and the influence 
of Favell and Auster on my mind, 
I fully expected to see some super- 
natural manifestation of anger at 
the liberty [had taken. However, 
nothing of the kind occurred. The 
door remained standing up per- 
pendicularly ; the vault lay open, 
filled with inexplorable darkness, 
and from the depths of the vault 
arose a faint fine odour of three 
generations of mould, whose parent 
had been wood. For some seconds 
I stood irresolute. I made up my 
mind to urge the door back to its 
old place, and fly. I deposed that 
determination, and finally resolved 
to examine the vault more carefully. 

After the first surprise had passed 
away nothing was easier to account 
for than the swinging up of the door; 
it was hung with counterpoises. 

When I had cleared up this 
point all feeling of uneasiness left 
me; I smiled at my childish fears, 
and blushed at the thought of what 
either of my friends would say had 
he happened to be informed of 
my mental condition during the 
last minute. Reaction set strongly 
in, and a kird of enthusiasm, quite 
as irrational as my former dreads, 
seized me. I knew I had a box 
of wax matches in my pocket, and 
I resolved to explore this vault. 

I stole quietly—lI can’t tell why 
quietly-—to the right-hand end of 
the vault, and, having felt my way 
carefully to the edge, lowered one 
of my feet cautiously until my knee 
was on a Jevel with the frame of the 
door. My foot encountered no- 
thing. Having proceeded to the 
other end, I acted similarly until 
my leg had sunk about nine inches. 
Then my foot touched something— 
the first step. I now lay down on 
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the brink of the hole, and examined 
the step with my hand. It was in 
good repair, and not much encum- 
bered with stones or clay. 

I began to descend into that 
blind darkness, through which the 
odour of the mildew of the mould 
came to my nostrils, cooling my 
ardour and abating my enthusiasm. 
Still I kept on, at each step care- 
fully feeling the next one before 
committing myself to it. 

At last I reached the floor of 
the vault. Considering the lateness 
of the hour, the seclusion of the 
cemetery, and the fact that I must 
have been then twelve or fourteen 
feet beneath the level of the yard 
above, I thought I might, with per- 
fect safety, light a match and see 
what manner of place I was in and 
the nature of my surroundings. I 
took one step more forward. 

My foot touched something that 
emitted no sound at the blow, and 
—that moved. 

I suppressed a desire to shriek, 
and struck a match. The light 
shone upon what lay at my feet. 

In three bounds I was up the 
stairs of the vault; in a moment I 
seized the door of the vault in my 
hands and swung it down, and held 
it down, and stood on it with trem- 
bling feet to keep it down, down, 
down at any cost! The rabble 
might come and stone me, snakes 
might wriggle out of that long lush 
grass to sting me to death; but I 
would rather die in trying to keep 
that door down, down, down, than 
save my life at the risk of seeing 
that vault open once again, and 
that come forth; for I knew ¢# 
could come forth if something hap- 
pened — something, I knew not 
what, although the vault had never 
been opened within the memory of 
living man ! 

I felt about and discovered the 
ring ; pressing it down over the 
staple, I crushed into the eye of the 
staple my penknife and my hall- 
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door key. These two ought to 
make the door safe from any force 
it could exercise from below. 

I was now in a cold sweat, and 
weak as a child. 

With the assurance that the door 
of the vault was safe my terror 
grew less. A little while ago all 
the energies of my body and soul 
seemed welded to that iron door in 
the one consuming agony of 
thought, Keep that door down! 
Now feeling there was no longer any 
reason to dread the door being 
lifted from below, I was hurried by a 
passionate haste to get away at any 
cost while the fastening was secure! 

Summoning the little strength I 
had remaining, I made a prodigious 
effort, rose to my feet, stumbled 
across the graves, seized the rope 
in my hands, and forgot how I got 
over the wall—forgot all between 
the moment I seized the rope and 
found myself in my own snug little 
smoking-room. 

Here, with the gas turned up and 
the reassurance born of familiar 
things, I found myself enabled to 
confront the spectacle revealed in 
the vault. + 

In itself it was nothing horrible 
or revolting; but, taken with the 
history of the place, and its sur- 
roundings, the thing was terrifying. 

When the match illumined the 
vault I had seen, within a few 
inches of my foot, the perfect feet 
of a human body. With one hasty 
glance I took in the whole ghastly 
spectacle. There, lying on its back, 
was the perfect form of a man. 
The coffin’s sides had mouldered 
away from the body, the cere-cloths 
had crumbled into dust; but the 
body was as perfect as the day it 
was first placed in the coffin, and 
upon the features rested a benignant 
smile! There was even no look of 
death upon the face. In the mo- 
mentary gleam of the match I fan- 
cied I detected a faint blush on 
the rounded cheek. And _ that 
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graveyard had not been used for 
interments during the present cen- 
tury! The coffin and the shroud 
had wasted into air and earth, and 
the body—which must have been 
placed there a hundred years ago— 
lay round and smooth and life-like 
as on the day ofsepulture! For one 
hundred years that human smile had 
been confronted with that blank 
darkness. For one hundred years 
the world had wagged, and cathe- 
drals and mountains and the ada- 
mantine rocks of the seashore had 
suffered loss and recorded the flight 
of the years. Nothing that then 
had been was now as it had been— 
nothing but this one human form. 
This was in all the world the one 
solitary exception to the eternal 
law of mutability. 

I slept little that night. Not- 
withstanding my scientific associa- 
tions, I was fairly chilled and re- 
pulsed by the incident. Once I half 
dozed, and dreamed that a long and 
ghastly file of the unapparelled dead 
was issuing from the vault, and ap- 
proaching, with sighs and waving 
arms, the rear of my house. I sprang 
out of bed, rushed to a back win- 
dow, and found the ghastly moon- 
light upon the grass and the tombs 
and the closed vault, and nothing 
moving in the graveyard but a low 
wind that murmured and moaned 
in the despairing trees. 

A few days passed; the work- 
men did not return to the 
churchyard. I communicated my 
astonishing discovery to no one, 
and I saw nothing of either Favell 
or Auster. I learned through my 
servant that for at least a fortnight 
nothing further was to be done in 
the cemetery. The fact of my not 
mentioning my night adventure to 
any one is explained by the simple 
circumstance that I had no compa- 
nions in those days but Favell and 
Auster, and they did not come near 
me during the time. Owing to cer- 
tain matters I had then in hand, 
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and which occupied me wholly, I 
had no leisure for general inter- 
course with mere acquaintances, 
and did not stir out from day to day 
except each day once, for an hour, 
when I atea chop and drank a pint 
of poor claret at some restaurant, 
and considered the meal dinner. 

When a whole week had gone by 
without bringing either of my friends 
I became a little uneasy; they 
usually dropped in twice or three 
times aweek. I despatched a brief 
note to each asking what had be- 
come of him, and requesting him 
to come as soon as he conveniently 
could, telling him I had something 
very extraordinary to communicate. 

Favell’s reply arrived next after- 
noon. He had ever since been 
endeavouring to freeze the electric 
fluid, hoped to have succeeded or 
ascertained his failure some time of 
the day I got his note: whether he 
had won or lost, he would then 
come. 

Auster’s answer came by the late 
post. He had been making final 
experiments and observations with 
regard to the application of frozen 
electricity, and would be with me 
some time during the day after 
writing. 

[ had not much fear or hope that 
the result of Favell’s experiments 
would result in success, so that I 
looked forward with pleasant an- 
ticipation to the amazement and 
discussion to follow the announce- 
ment of my discovery. 

Favell was the first to arrive. 
He came in a cab, bounded into 
the room, and threw his arms round 
my neck. 

‘Dear old Melrose,’ he cried, 
through sobs ofdelight and triumph, 
‘I have it! I have it! I’ve not 
only frozen the fluid, but it will be 
here presently!’ 

I was very glad of his success, 
but I felt some little disappoint- 
ment. I, who was not scientific, 
had made a wonderful discovery— 
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I should in all my life most likely 
make no such surprising discovery 
again—and here it was completely 
thrown in the shade by Favell’s 
success. I felt my little secret grow 
absolutely insignificant before the 
imperial grandeur of his achieve- 
ment. I am afraid I was slightly 
chagrined. I made up my mind in 
a kind of childish pet to volunteer 
nothing about the vault, and if 
questioned as to my discovery to 
communicate it under protest, as 
being beneath notice in the face of 
such a gigantic triumph as Favell’s. 
The better to keep my promise out 
of view, I became eagerly curious 
about the fluid. Favell, who was 
as transparent as space, answered 
all my questions, and gave me 
elaborate accounts ofall his doings, 
hopes, and fears during the last ten 
days. 

‘ The two cubic feet of fluid have 
shrunken into far smaller compass 
than I anticipated,’ cried Favell. 
‘They are now no bigger than the 
finest grain of sea sand visible to 
the naked eye. I made the freez- 
ing mixture of two hundredweight 
of frozen oxygen in cubes and one 
hundredweight of frozen chlorine in 
pellets. Ordinary freezing mixture 
is made of oxygen and hydrogen 
(water) in combination and frozen, 
and chloride of sodium (common 
salt) in solution. The notion of 
freezing the two major gases in the 
compound occurred to me as the 
means of compelling the most in- 
tense cold Nature can produce from 
the chemical elements or com- 
pounds with which we are now ac- 
quainted. For a week I was wholly 
occupied with freezing the gases. 
Once I had my three hundredweight 
of frozen gases I no longer felt any 
anxiety. Now the great difficulty 
was to cool the jar containing the 
fluid without allowing the cold to 
grind it to dust. 

‘My first care was to freeze the 
jar in a bath of snow and salt ; then 
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I drew off this mixture, gradually 
adding to the bath as the snow and 
salt went down lumps of frozen 
mercury. This produced so intense 
a cold, that the thick Leyden jar 
shrank to the thinness of tissue- 
paper. I was greatly afraid that 
the mercury would attack the metal 
on the jar, but fortunately it ap- 
pears from my experience that 
frozen mercury has no affinity for 
metals, will not enter into alloy. 

‘When the whole of the jar was 
surrounded by frozen mercury and 
ordinary freezing mixture, I noticed 
that the electric fluid began to boil 
up and swell, until I became alarm- 
ed, thinking it might reach the glass 
and smash it or leap over, in which 
case not the boldest could dare to 
say what might happen. However, 
nothing of the kind arose. 

‘ The jar was a large one, twenty 
inches in diameter, with a coated 
depth of thirty inches. I had for- 
tunately used a jar far larger than 
it would at first glance seem I 
should require. Before I had 
quite finished adding the lumps of 
mercury to the bath the jar began 
to contract, and by the time the 
full scope of the mercurial cold 
was exhibited, the jar had lost an 
inch of its diameter and an inch 
and a half of its height. 

‘Then I began very carefully add- 
ing the frozen oxygen and chlo- 
rine cube and pellet, one at a time. 
In a moment the electric fluid 
ceased to boil, it became luminous 
all through, and cloudy and dim. 
By the time half my frozen cubes 
and pellets had been used, I was 
gazing at one of the most extra- 
ordinary sights ever vouchsafed to 
man. 

‘ The cloudy portion of the fluid 
had risen to the upper surface of 
the metal casing of the jar, and 
from it was descending in miniature 
drops a brisk shower of electricity 
in a liquid form. 

‘Now the jar began to contract 
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with amazing and disquieting ra- 
pidity. By the time the shower of 
electric liquid had ceased, and all 
the fluid lay in a little limpid pool, 
no more than a_ teaspoonful at 
the bottom, the jar was no bigger 
than an ordinary drinking tumbler. 

‘I continued to throw in cubes 
and pellets. Smaller and smaller 
grew the jar (I had been gradually 
reducing the height of the bath), 
until it was no bigger than an egg- 
cup. 
‘At last the jar shrank to the 
proportions of the smallest colour- 
saucer in a box of water-colours, 
the liquid electricity shuddered, 
trembled, boiled up like borax 
under the blow-pipe, and, like borax 
under the blow-pipe, rounded finally 
into a little circular ball, which 
would have been invisible, but for 
a faint glow of delicate rosy light 
that shot from it in a series of sharp 
vibrations. 

‘This was solid frozen electri- 
city, a thing which no man had 
ever seen, until then, sincecreation’s 
dawn. You may fancy my joy, 
Melrose, when I had reached the 
great goal at last. You will wonder 
why I was not frozen to death. 
The reason is very simple ; I had 
taken ample precautions against 
this. I had guessed that when 
frozen water reached two or three 
thousand degrees of cold, the ice 
would crumble into impalpable 
powder. My guess proved correct, 
and by means of keeping the out- 
side of the freezing bath constantly 
damp with tepid water circulating 
under four thicknesses of flannel, 
and contriving that the ice-dust 
fell into boiling water and was then 
carried away, I not only arrested 
thedestruction of myself and every- 
thing round me, but prevented the 
ice-dust causing any serious incon- 
venience to the community. In 
handling the frozen mercury and 
gases I used a pair of long tongs, 
the centre of which was kept red 
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hot to prevent the passage of the 
cold to my hand. I employed 
many pairs of these tongs, which 
were heated for me over a brazier 
by my assistant.’ 

Favell had, in his breathless ac- 
count of this wonderful experiment, 
carried me completely away with 
him, and by this time I had not 
only lost all sense of personal dis- 
appointment, but had forgotten my 
own adventure altogether. ‘ But,’ 
said I, when he paused to take 
breath, and wipe his forehead, 
flushed with success and moist from 
excitement, ‘what have you done 
with the miraculous atom ?” 

‘My assistant is packing it up, 
and will be here with it presently.’ 

‘Packing it up! I could not 
help a laugh. ‘ By the way you 
speak of it, one would fancy it was 
a dress suit or a supply of glass.’ 

Favell finished rubbing his fore- 
head. He threw himself back in 
the chair and echoed my laugh: not 
that he perceived anything humor- 
ous in what I had said, but after 
his excessive concentration and 
thraldom under one tyrannical idea 
for more than a week, anything 
was a relief from the gravity and 
the silences through which he had 
passed. He lighted a cigar and 
blew a few hasty whifs. 

He continued : 

* Ay, the packing had to be care- 
fully done. I did some of it myself ; 
but I felt so anxious to communi- 
cate the glorious news to you that 
I left the drudgery of the job to 
him. There is no immediate 
danger of its thawing. It would 
extinguish in half an hour all the 
blast-furnaces in England, and then 
freeze Windermere into a solid 
block of ice before returning to 
even its liquid state. But about 
the packing. First it is wrapped in 
a thin film of paste made of liquid 
charcoal and the gaseous freezing 
mixture. Over that comes a layer 
of ground-up frozen mercury and 
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pounded silk-cocoon. I did these 
two layers, and left Mansfield to 
put on the third layer—ordinary 
wool ground into a pulp in water, 
and frozen round the rest. He is 
to carry the globule suspended by 
a fine silk thread, and in a current 
of ether spray.’ 

Just as Favell arrived at the end 
of his engrossing history I heard a 
light step on the stairs, and in an- 
other minute Auster was in the 
room. 

Favell, who was now somewhat 
exhausted, rapidly rehearsed what 
he had already told me. During 
the recital Auster’s face grew flushed 
and his manner became elated. 
When Favell had finished Auster 
shook him a dozen times by the 
hand, pirouetted, beat his own legs 
with his hands, threw his arms 
into the air, and testified his delight 
in a hundred different ways. In 
the midst of his transports Mans- 
field arrived with the object of 
Favell’s triumph. It was altogether 
no bigger than a very large pea. 
It hung from the arm of a little re- 
tort-rack by a silken thread. By 
means of a gutta-percha ball and 
an ether-spray apparatus, a con- 
stant stream of ether spray was 
directed upon the little globe, which, 
with its exterior coat of frozen 
wool-and-water, looked not unlike 
an ordinary silvered pill. 

The light was now beginning to 
fade. Favell suggested that we 
should darken the room altogether 
by drawing the curtains; so that 
we might see how the faint rosy 
flush penetrated all the coverings 
of the frozen fluid. Auster stepped 
to the window, seized the curtains 
to draw them, looked out into the 
graveyard, and then paused with 
an expression on his face as though 
he had seen something very un- 
usual. All at once the memory of 
my little discovery rushed in upon 
me, and crossing the room to where 
Auster stood, I said hastily, 
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‘ Do you see anything extraordi- 
nary there? Is the door of the 
vault open ?’ 

‘Is the door of the vault open?” 
he repeated after me, in a tone 
of bewilderment and amazement. 
‘Why do you ask me that question 
now? I have not told you any- 
thing or written you anything 
which caused you to put that ques- 
tion to me. Tell me why you 
asked me of all men, and now of 
all times, “ Is the door of the vault 
open ?”’ 

‘In the first place,’ said I, con- 
siderably surprised by the fact that 
the mention of what I considered 
to be my vault should produce 
so profound an effect on Auster, 
—‘in the first place, you have not 
written or said anything to me 
which made me put that question 
to you. I simply asked you be- 
cause I made a discovery which 
interested me in connection with 
the vault, and when I saw you look 
so eagerly into the graveyard, I for 
a moment fancied you had ob- 
served something in connection 
with my discovery; that was 
all.’ 

‘Stop cried Auster, in profound 
though suppressed excitement, ‘I 
must have all the truth of this. 
This is to me more interesting than 
even the freezing of the fluid. 
Tell me, Melrose, has your dis- 
covery anything to do with the 
frozen fluid ?’ 

‘No more,’ I answered, ‘than 
Cape Horn has to do with the 
Reform Bill of ’32.’ 

‘Has your discovery anything 
to do,’ he pursued, ‘ with the cubi- 
cal contents of an average man’s 
body or great cold ?” 

1 paused a while. I really did 
not think it worth while to enter 
upon a long narrative of my adven- 
ture, and yet here were two of 
Auster’s questions approaching in a 
roundabout way the matter of my 
thoughts for days back. I resolved 
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to make a general answer, and re- 
plied, 

‘Well, yes ; it had something to 
do with the cubical contents of 
a man’s body and with cold, the 
cold of death.’ 

Auster seized me by the hand 
and held me, saying, with a feverish 
anxiety I had never observed in him 
before, 

‘We cannot both have hit upon 
the same great thing, the same stu- 
pendous discovery. ‘Tell me, and 
be quick, what you have found out.’ 

I put in as few words as possible 
the circumstances that arose the 
night they were last with me. As 
I proceeded I remarked that the 
fiery eagerness of Auster, who 
listened in perfect silence, abated, 
and was succeeded by an expres- 
sion of perfect triumph. When I 
had finished with the description 
of how the body lay and the re- 
mains of the cere-cloths and the 
coffin, he dropped my hand and 
left the room quickly. I could 
hear him for a few minutes in my 
bedroom and dressing-room over- 
head. 

As Favell and I were wondering 
and speculating what could have 
caused Auster’s sudden disappear- 
ance and visit to the upper floor, 
he came down and reéntered the 
room, carrying with him a large 
bundle of clothes. 

We laughed and attempted a 
jest or two, asking him if he were 
afraid the electric spark was cold, 
or wished to go and visit its friends 
now that it was a thing of sub- 
stance. 

‘Laugh as you may,’ he said 
quite seriously. ‘ But you will see 
some reason for the liberty I have 
taken with Melrose’s wardrobe be- 
fore you are a day older. Is there 
a galvanic battery in the house ?’ 

I noticed Favell start out of his 
chair suddenly, and as suddenly 
try to control himself, when he 
heard this question asked. 
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‘What are you going to do with 
a battery, Auster? he demanded, 
in affected indifference. 

‘Use it in conjunction with that,’ 
pointing to the frozen pellet sus- 
pended by the silk thread in the 
ether spray. 

‘What!’ cried Favell indignantly, 
as he rose and stood in front of the 
retort-stand, with his body between 
Auster and the oscillating globule. 
‘Do you know that one throb from 
a battery through that ball would 
undo instantly, and without leaving 
a trace of all my trouble behind, 
the enormous potentialities of cold 
now lying bound up in that frozen 
mass?” 

‘I know,’ answered Auster quiet- 
ly, as he arranged a small battery I 
had put into his hand—‘I know 
that if I pass a current through the 
ball now, the cold would be annihi- 
lated instantly. I know equally 
well that I am not going to send a 
current through it now, and that 
when I do it will produce most as- 
tonishing results.’ 

Favell still stood between Auster 
and the retort-stand. 

‘Tell us before you go further 
at what results you aim, Auster. 
That is only fair. You know very 
well all the trouble and thought 
this experiment has cost me, and 
it is only reasonable that I should 
know in what hope it is to be dis- 
sipated.’ 

‘ Favell,’ said Auster very impres- 
sively and very calmly, ‘you have 
known me many years, and, I think, 
during all those years I have never 
yet given you reason to doubt either 
my sincerity or my caution. You 
know I have made the practical 
application of scientific discoveries 
the business of my life, and that I 
am not given to vague or unwar- 
ranted theories. It is my whim 
that in this matter you should place 
the greatest triumph of your life 
unconditionally in my hands, that 
I may employ it upon the demon- 
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stration of my greatest discovery in 
the application of science to the 
purposes of utility.’ 

The other took this speech with 
dogged resistance, but after a while 
and some more words Favell sub- 
mitted to Auster, and abandoned 
his lines of defence between Auster 
and the frozen globule. 

‘Well, what are you going to do, 
Auster?’ I asked. 

*I am going to pay a visit to that 
vault you told us of, and you and 
Favell will, I hope, come with 
me.’ 

This startling announcement was 
followed by a long string of ques- 
tions as to the why and wherefore 
of this determination. To all our 
questions Auster returned the one 
reply : If either or both of us chose 
to come, we might see for our- 
selves ; for if we did not care to 
come, he would go alone. 

I confess I had no particular de- 
sire to renew any of the sensations 
experienced in that vault on the 
occasion of my visit. I felt quite 
satisfied my account of what might 
be found there was quite correct ; 
and I had no possible interest to 
serve by going; so I declared I 
would not go. 

Favell’s case was very different 
from mine ; for Auster had told us 
he purposed bringing the globule 
and the battery with him; and 
Favell was naturally anxious to 
pursue the fortunes of the frozen 
fluid, particularly when the fluid 
and the battery were to be in com- 
pany. So Favell decided to go 
with him. 

But, to my speechless amaze- 
ment, he intended taking the 
bundle of clothes with him, as well 
as the battery and globule. Con- 
fiding the two former.to Favell, he 
tucked the clothes under his arm, 
and in less than a quarter of an 
hour, it being then dark, I could 
make out from my room window 
the figures of my two friends as 
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they opened and descended into 
the vault. 

They carried a dark lantern with 
them. No sooner had they disap- 
peared from view than I saw in 
the gloom that the door of the 
vault was gradually lowered until 
it was once more shut. What 
could Wilfrid Auster want in that 
vault at this hour, and with Favell’s 
wonderful globule? 1 tried to 
satisfy myself with fifty different 
answers ; but, after each new one, 
found myself eagerly seeking an- 
other. None would content me, 
and at last I gave up all hope of 
solving the enigma, and contented 
myself with waiting and watching. 

For about an hour I never took 
my eyes or my attention off the 
bald spot that marked the position 
of the vault. Meanwhile a crescent 
moon had emerged from a dense 
bank of cloud, and all the objects 
in the churchyard were clearly de- 
fined. 

I was beginning to change my 
wonder for alarm, when I noticed 
the door of the vault lift slowly up, 
and, in a moment or two, figures 
emerged from the earth. Neither 
of the figures carried the bundle. 
‘Can they have forgotten my 
clothes?’ I thought, with a smile. 

The two men did not move away 
from the vault or close down the 
door. They stood looking into 
the sightless cavity. All at once 
I became conscious ofa _ horrible 
fascination and a formless terror. 
I stood up slowly, leaned my head 
against the glass of the window, 
and became unconscious that I 
possessed any sense but the one 
inherent in my eyes. I was even 
unconscious that sight was a sense, 
and seemed to feel my naked soul 
in the presence of a vague and ap- 
palling uncertainty. 

In an instant I fell back into a 
chair behind me, and covered my 
eyes. 

I had seen step out of the vault 
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a third figure—a third figure ap- 
parelled in the clothes which, a 
while ago, lay on the table at my 
back ! 

I must have been unconscious 
for a few minutes, for the next 
thing I remember is staggering to 
my feet and finding in my room, 
under the full glare of the gas, 
which had been turned up, Byron 
Favell, Wilfrid Auster, and—a 
Stranger ! 

The Stranger was rather low of 
stature, and wore, on features 
deeply seamed by smallpox, a 
smile which I knew was the smile 
I had seen on the face in the vault, 
and which now, in some madden- 
ing way, seemed to be a smile I 
had been familiar with all my life. 
Before I had time to speak Wilfrid 
Auster stood between me and the 
Stranger, bowed to him, bowed to 
me; then, turning to the Stranger, 
said : 

‘This, sir, is a friend of ours, 
Mr. Henry Melrose, a gentleman 
devoted to letters.’ 

The Stranger bowed profoundly. 

‘This, Mr. Melrose, is a gentle- 
man also connected with polite 
literature, author of the Vicar of 
Wakefield, She Stoops to Conquer, 
and other entertaining works of 
genius—Dr. Oliver Goldsmith.’ 

That night spun away in such a 
whirl of excitement and joy that I 
preserve a very indistinct memory 
of its events. I am unable to 
supply a clear narrative of the oc- 
currences in their chronological 
order, but I recollect sufficient to 
enable me to clear up the most 
important points. 

Wilfrid Auster’s discovery was, 
that in any case of suspended 
animation, such as catalepsy, or 
even in case of absolute suspen- 
sion of the heart’s action, where no 
vital organ had given way or had 
been rendered useless by decay, a 
quantity of electric fluid, equal to 
the bulk of the body, introduced 
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into the body in a frozen condition, 
and suddenly loosed from that 
frozen condition by means of a 
galvanic spark, would reinform the 
body with vital operation, and 
bring back to the patient life in 
full perfection and more brilliant 
operation than even before the 
cataleptic seizure or functional 
suspension of the heart’s action. 

Upon hearing of the singular 
discovery I had made in the vault 
Auster immediately concluded that 
here was the most astounding case 
of suspended animation in the his- 
tory of the world ; and he resolved 
to make use of Favell’s successful 
experiment upon what ought to be 
a case of unparalleled difficulty. 
Having inserted the frozen globule 
in the mouth they applied the 
battery, causing the current to pass 
from a point as close as possible 
to the atlas to the heel of the right 
foot. The effect was almost in- 
stantaneous ; and twenty minutes 
after the discharge of the current 
the patient, whose affection had 
lasted more than a hundred years, 
was able to sit up, converse, and 
dress himself. As Favell said: 
‘ The imagination of the East made 
beauties who slept a hundred years 
and were awakened by a kiss ; the 
science of the West used a spark 
instead of the lips. The imagina- 
tion of the East invented the Im- 
possible, and placed the Impossible 
in “the dark backward and abysm 
of time ;” the science of the West 
performed all the Impossibilities 
dreamed of by the East, and set 
those Impossibilities in the market 
square and public places of to-day, 
and in the blazing light of summer 
noon.’ 

I recollect some words of serious 
warning spoken by Wilfrid Auster 
to Dr. Goldsmith ; they were these: 

‘You have been aroused from 
sleep, doctor, by the aid of elec- 
tricity introduced in a frozen con- 
dition into your body, and exhibited 


to a galvanic current from the atlas 
to the right heel. Now, sir, beware 
of one thing all your life: deware 
of a galvanic current from your heel 
to your atlas ; that would not only 
reduce you to the condition in 
which we found you, but leave you 
much worse off. Jn fact, it would 
produce an effect too dreadful to con- 
template or mention.’ 

The question as to what the doc- 
tor should do was fully discussed. 
He was exceedingly simple and 
stubborn. Although he listened 
eagerly to all our accounts of how 
the world had wagged and pros- 
pered since he last tasted Ma- 
deira, and although he seemed 
to give ready credence to our de- 
scriptions of scientific progress, 
there was one point on which he 
would not open his ears to reason, 
and that was the subject of those 
two thousand pounds odd he owed. 
He admitted readily all the changes 
we told him of since he last visited 
Fleet Street. He said he could 
bekeve that Johnson and Burke 
and Reynolds, and even Boswell, 
were dead. 

‘I feel no doubt whatever of the 
progress science has made during 
my temporary absence from the 
town. You show me your gas 
burning in this room, giving light 
in the streets by night, and I take 
that one illustration as a proof of 
all the marvels you relate to me. 
I do not call in question the truth 
of your melancholy statement 
that all the men of genius and 
learning with whom it was once my 
privilege to associate have passed 
away from earth as finally as the 
heroes of the //iad had departed in 
my time.’ Here the doctor seemed 
strongly and painfully moved. 
‘ But in those days the fundamental 
bases of human nature were the 
same as in these times, and,’ he 
added, with simple pathos, ‘no 
tradesman or usurer to whom any 
gentleman or man of learning owed 
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money died then; and I am con- 
vinced that if I made but one ex- 
cursion across Fleet Street, merely 
to look into the bookseller’s win- 
dows, or sup at the Rainbow or the 
Mitre, I should be arrested and 
lodged in a sponging-house within 
an hour.’ 

We tried to combat this strange 
delusion, but all to no purpose. 
He very truly said we did not know 
his creditors, or the metal they were 
made of; he did, and could answer 
for them. We urged that even 
supposing, as he had suggested, 
his creditors had assumed new 
names, the Statute of Limitation 
would discharge him of his liabili- 
ties. 

‘No, no, no, sir!” he cried a 
little querulously. ‘Ifthe scoun- 
drels could not proceed against me 
in the civil courts they would assail 
me by criminal law, alleging against 
me that I, being hale and well, did 
obtain at their charge a coffin and 
sepulture ; they would, sir, make 
this out cheating and unjust deal- 
ing. Even if they failed in the 
criminal courts they would pursue 
me to the ecclesiastical tribunals, 
upon the charge of obtaining the 
attendance of a clergyman and the 
reading of the burial service with- 
out just cause, and in a mockery 
and derision of sacred things, my 
place being then with the quick and 
not the dead.’ 

The end was, we all came to the 
conclusion it would be best for him 
to stay with me as long as ever he 
liked; and since already he ex- 
pressed a desire not to live in idle- 
ness, or without using the talents 
of which he was possessed, that 
he should write what he pleased 
and send the mss. to the pub- 
lishers and newspaper and maga- 
zine editors over the name of Oliver 
Wakefield. Before we separated 
for the night he exacted a solemn 
promise from each of us separately 
that none would reveal to a soul 
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outside the fact of his return to 
earth. 

At that time I was dabbling a 
little in literature myself, but only 
as an amateur. I, however, visited 
at several houses where literary 
people were to be met, and counted 
among my acquaintances no less 
than a dozen editors of newspapers, 
reviews, and magazines. Although 
I had no influence whatever with 
these men and women, and could 
not hope any words of mine would 
guide the fate of ‘Oliver Wake- 
field’s’ writings, I resolved to speak 
of him to the editors with whom I 
was acquainted, and especially 
those to whom I knew hewas about 
to send or had sent Mss. 

For the first six or seven weeks 
‘Oliver Wakefield’ did nothing 
but read. He devoured every- 
thing in the shape of current 
opinion, current science, current 
events. He, Favell, Auster, and 
myself had long talks two or three 
times a week over all that had 
taken place since the time at which 
it was said they buried him in the 
Temple. Day after day we could 
feel him coming abreast of our 
days. The study seemed no labour 
to him. As with an expert sailor 
going aloft, the feat took time, but 
seemed to cost no effort. He often 
surprised us by showing that in 
some matters he was far in advance 
of us. At the end of about seven 
weeks he suddenly ceased to read 
anything but newspapers; in 
another week he ceased to read 
altogether. Then for a fortnight 
he lay fallow. 

One morning after this fortnight 
of inaction he did not appear at 
breakfast, which never began until 
eleven o'clock. I went up to his 
room to ascertain the cause, and 
found him sitting at a little octa- 
gonal writing-table. He had ona 
dressing-gown, and was writing 
very rapidly and with great con- 
centration of attention, for although 
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I knocked three times, and then 
turned the handle noisily two or 
three times, he neither answered 
my knocks or rattles, nor took any 
notice of my entrance. Without 
saying a word I withdrew as silent- 
ly as possible, in order that I might 
not disturb him. 

That day passed, and he did not 
come down-stairs. I ordered food 
to be carried up and left on a small 
table outside the door. As I was 
going to bed I found the food un- 
touched. Again I knocked, re- 
ceived no answer, and opened the 
door. He was writing still. 

Next morning I looked in again. 
He was now lying on his back 
across the bed fast asleep. He 
had not removed any of his clothes ; 
the gas was still burning. Evi- 
dently he had lain down for a while 
to rest, and sleep had overtaken 
him. I approached the table at 
which he had been writing, and 
found forty sheets of ms. placed 
carefully on the end of the table 
farthest from the ink and pens. 
The article or story or essay was 
evidently finished, for it was headed 
on the first sheet, and on the last 
sheet was a flourish indicating the 
end. I glanced at the title; it 
ran: ‘ The Condition of Literature 
in the Early Years of the Reign of 
George III.’ 

Having thrown a rug over the 
sleeping doctor, I left the room. 
He did not descend until dinner, 
and then he looked a little faint 
and worn out; but as soon as din- 
ner was over he became quite ani- 
mated. I mentioned that I had 
taken the liberty of glancing at the 
title of his essay, and that I felt 
confidentit would create a commo- 
tion among the literary men of the 
day. I told him I knew the editor 
of the Monthly Literary Review, 
and that I was sure if the essay 
were sent to him it would be found 
printed in a very early issue of the 
Review. 
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‘You know,’ said the doctor, 
with a pleasant smile, as he stretch- 
ed out his feet and glanced through 
his Madeira at the fire, ‘there are 
few men surviving who have had 
such good occasion to be acquaint- 
ed with the polite learning of that 
time.’ 

The next day the doctor des- 
patched the essay to the Review, 
with a note to the editor, in which 
he claimed to have very rare and 
exceptional sources of information 
respecting the period covered by 
the paper. 

We waited with much curiosity 
for a fortnight, and then the answer 
came, accompanied by the Ms. 
and the editor's compliments and 
thanks for the offer of the Ms., and 
the editor’s regret that he was un- 
able to avail himself of the paper. 
This communication was printed. 
I was astounded. I could not be- 
lieve my eyes when the sensitive 
little doctor showed me the hideous- 
ly formal communication. 

I resolved to go off at once and 
see the editor. It was arranged I 
should be very cautious and guard- 
ed, and that I was to make no di- 
rect allusion to the ms. Although 
I was free enough with the editor, 
I knew he had no idea of where I 
lived, and therefore could not in 
any way connect me with the essay. 

The editor was engaged when I 
called, and I had to wait half an 
hour before I was admitted to him. 
The editor was a jolly, good-look- 
ing giant, and received me with a 
laugh of welcome and a grasp of 
the hand that made the room bright 
and my hand red. After a little 
careful talk I asked him carelessly 
if he had ever read anything of 
Oliver Wakefield. He thought a 
moment, and said, ‘No, I don’t 
think so.’ 

‘Because,’ said I, ‘I have lately 
made his acquaintance, and believe 
him to be wonderfully clever.’ 

‘Stop! cried the giant, with a 
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still louder laugh, ‘I have seen a 
thing of his—a thing in manuscript. 
I read only a few sheets. At first 
I thought it was intended for a 
comic paper. Just fancy any 
one beginning an article with a 
generalisation about genius and 
talent, and alluding to Dr. Johnson 
as a man in the foremost rank of 
genius! Is he out of his teens yet? 
And then his style is the most 
laboured and artificial I ever saw. 
In the worst days of the worst 
school of English there never was 
written by the worst man of that 
day and that school a more fear- 
fully stilted and affected style. I 
pledge you my word Shenstone’s 
style is not more unendurable.’ 

‘To tell you the truth,’ said I, 
‘until you spoke now, I fancied 
his style bore a remote resemblance 
to Goldsmith’s.’ 

‘ Very remote indeed, if any. It 
wants all the simplicity and direct- 
ness of the author of the Vicar. 
Any way it would never suit us.’ 

‘No, of course-not, after what 
you say. But I daresay if we had 
a man who could write as Gold- 
smith did, his Ms. would be eagerly 
sought after.’ 

‘My dear sir, you could get any 
price for it. But where is the 
man? Show him to me, and I 
will engage he shall have fifty ex- 
cellent offers in as many hours.’ 

‘I confess I do not, in the face 
of what you have told me, and of 
your opinion of Wakefield, think 
the like exists. Well, I’m off. 
Good-bye.’ 

Poor Oliver was greatly distress- 
ed by his want of success. Again 
and again we endeavoured to in- 
duce him to abandon his fears of 
arrest, and to declare himself. But 
he would not. We pointed out 
that arrest for debt had been abol- 
ished. To this he would not listen 
with common patience. He said, 
‘The English nation is rich, and 
consequently a lender to other na- 
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tions. Is it likely she would set 
such an example at home when she 
may want all the moral force of a 
different example abroad? No. 
If I stirred out judgment would 
be obtained against me, and I 
should be confined in a sponging- 
house. I am heartily ashamed of 
my. position and hopeless of my 
future success.’ 

We did all in our power to re- 
assure the sensitive doctor, but to 
very little effect. That night he 
retired early. Next morning he 
came down with a few sheets of 
manuscript. His bad spirits of the 
night before had disappeared, and 
he was quite gay and full of hilarity. 
‘I have,’ he said, with a happy 
smile, ‘composed a paper which I 
think would answer the purpose of 
a leading article for the printer of 
the Daily Afternoon Investigator. 
The essay is an examination of, or 
rather a contrast between, the posi- 
tion of doctors of medicine now 
and a hundred years ago. You 
have no doubt observed that of 
late the Daily Afternoon Investi- 
gator has been printing a number 
of letters dealing with the con- 
sideration of doctors’ fees. Do you 
not think the Daly Afternoon In- 
vestigator will be glad of the essay?” 

I expressed my opinion that the 
Jnvestigator would be delighted to 
get and print the article. In this 
case I volunteered to carry the 
manuscript to the office of the 
paper. I did not know the editor, 
but on several occasions I had met 
the sub-editor, and I felt sure he 
would do all he could for me. 

I called at the office, and was 
shown into the sub’s room. After 
a few words had been interchanged 
between us I asked him if the 
editor ever read articles coming 
from unknown hands. Yes; the 
editor prided himself on reading 
everything, and on never sending 
back anything good. 

I was elated at this intelligence, 
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and drawing out the manuscript, I 
asked the subif he would placeit be- 
fore the chief. I explained that the 
writer of it was a friend of mine, and 
a man whose abilities were highly 
esteemed by all who knew of thern. 
The sub told me I might rely upon 
a fair and utterly impartial reading, 
and that I was to call to-morrow 
for an answer. 

Next day I went. The sub was 
very sorry indeed that he had bad 
news forme. The editor had read 
over the article with the utmost 
care, and with the desire that it 
might suit. The subject was capi- 
tal, but two things obliged the 
editor to decide against acceptance: 
the writer was fully informed on 
the present condition of the medi- 
cal profession, but there was much 
doubt of his equally full acquaint- 
ance with the position of the faculty 
in the last century. Then the style 
of the article was prolix and too 
studied for the columns of an even- 
ing paper. 

1 remonstrated, but the sub- 
editor cut me short by saying it 
was the rule of the office never to 
reconsider any article once re- 
jected, and the editor would not 
hear a word more of this one. If 
he allowed any controversy about 
rejected articles, he could do no- 
thing from week to week but de- 
bate with disappointed aspirants. 

When I told the doctor the bad 
news he seemed more exasperated 
and depressed than upon his first 
failure, and in a fit ofthe spleen 
flung the two manuscripts into the 
fire. However, although for a day 
or two he seemed utterly disheart- 
ened, he plucked up courage to- 
wards the end of the week and 
once more set to work, this time on 
a story for the Fanciful Magazine. 
The Fanciful Magazine appeared 
weekly, and was altogether devoted 
to light and amusing fiction. No 
better success attended this ven- 
ture. In ten days the manuscript 
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came back, and a little while later 
I heard from one of the contribu- 
tors that the editor of the maga- 
zine made it a point never to read 
any manuscript at all. 

At this third defeat the doctor 
seemed much more disheartened 
than at the two preceding put to- 
gether. It required all the elo- 
quence of Favell, Auster, and my- 
self to prevent him giving up alto- 
gether. We assured him that the 
disappointments he had encoun- 
tered were but the fate of all men 
of genius who nowadays seek lite- 
rary employment in London. We 
wound up by assuring him that, 
as his verse had been unrivalled in 
his olden time, it could not pass 
unnoticed now. All he had to do 
was to write some verses and send 
them to the Versicle Gazette ; they 
would be greeted with delight and 
inserted with pride. At first he 
showed great determination not to 
risk another defeat. When at 
length we had overcome his reso- 
lution, and he had agreed to do the 
verses and send them to the Ga- 
sette, he said, ‘ Well, I shall make 
but one more assay, and if I fail 
then, I will—’ He did not finish 
the sentence. 

It was I who suggested the Ver- 
sicle Gazette as the publication to 
be attempted next, and I had an 
excellent reason for doing so. The 
editor of the Gazette was a distant 
relative and a close friend of 
mine, and as I of course knew the 
verses would be good, I felt cer- 
tain that a line from me to the 
editor would secure their inser- 
tion. 

For a week the doctor worked 
unremittingly at the verses, and day 
after day he became more com- 
posed and satisfied as the task ap- 
proached completion. Before he 
had finished he confided to us his 
opinion that they were the best 
verses he had ever done. We 
were now certain of a great tri- 
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umph ; the editor was friendly and 
the verses were good. 

At last they were complete, and 
as we sat round the fire the doc- 
tor read them out to our delighted 
ears. They were on the unfulfilled 
prophecy of the Great Pyramid, and 
I do not think there is anything 
nearly so good in his acknowledged 
verses. We greeted the finely- 
chosen epithets and tender gentle- 
ness of spirit with cries of admira- 
tion and short sobs of sympathy. 
At the end we shouted out our ap- 
proval. 

With quickened pulse 1 took a 
pen and wrote to Morgan Douglass, 
the editor of the Versicle Gazette: 


‘My dear Morgan,—I enclose 
you some verses by a dear friend 
of mine, one whose great ability 
people will talk about some day. 
The poem is, I think, most excel- 
lent, but you are far a better judge 
than I. As a matter of friendship 
I ask you to give it a place; as a 
matter of justice you cannot deny 
its merits. 

‘Yours always, 
‘ HENRY MELROSE.’ 


Four nights afterwards we were 
all once more assembled in my lit- 
tle back-room. Favell had made 
a discovery in galvanism. This 
new invention was nothing less 
than a means by which to regulate 
the speed of the current. Thus he 
could cause it to pass through a 
mile-long coil in the one hundred 
thousand millionth part of a 
second (this being the ordinary 
rate), or he could delay the current 
so that it took a full hour to go the 
mile. 

In the middle of Favell’s opera- 
tions a servant entered and handed 
a letter to the doctor. I recog- 
nised the writing at once; it was 
Morgan Douglass’s, and the enve- 
ope was thin ; the manuscript had 
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not been returned, the poem would 
appear in the Versicle Gazette ! 

We clamoured to have the letter 
opened and the good news made 
public property. 

With trembling hands the doc- 
tor tore open the envelope. As 
he read his face flushed with plea- 
sure, and when he got to the end 
of the sheet he looked up with a 
gay triumphant look, and read out : 


‘Dear Sir,—I have read your 
fine poem with lively interest and 
much satisfaction, and shall feel 
proud to print it in the columns of 
the Versicle Gazette. Should you 
at any future time write verse I 
shall be most happy to see it, and 
to give its insertion in the Gasefte 
my very best consideration. 

* Yours faithfully, 
*‘M. DouG.ass, 

‘ Oliver Wakefield, Esq. 

50 St. Bridget’s Street, W.C.’ 


* Hurrah ! we cried, in one voice, 
‘hurrah !’ 

The doctor sat regarding the 
letter with a gratified smile, while 
we covered him with congratula- 
tions. At length he took up the 
letter, turned the first leaf, and 
threw his eye over the third page. 
All at once the expression of his 
face changed to a ghastly grin, and 
he became deadly pale. 

Rising from his chair, he crossed 
the room rapidly, and drew himself 
to the full height of his little figure. 
He was standing by the large bat- 
tery as he spoke. We sat looking 
on in speechless and powerless 
awe. ‘There was something in his 
manner we had never seen before. 
What he said was this : 

‘You have each of you been 
most kind and amiable to me since 
my return from the tomb, and I 
ask you to accept my thanks and 
the assurance of my affection. I 
am an anachronism from the tomb. 
Of old I won the smiles of favour ; 
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I will not now endure the smiles of 
scorn. Accept once more my 
thanks and the assurance of my 
affection. God be with ye. Fare- 
well !’ 

As he spoke the last word he 
raised his hand to the back of his 
head. We saw in that hand the 
fatal wire. Then swiftly hemoved his 
right foot down on the other wire. 
There was a flash and—the place 
where he had stood was a void! He 
had disappeared as utterly from that 
room as the smoke of Abel’s sacri- 
fice has vanished from thesky. Nota 
vestige, not atraceremained behind. 

For a moment we stood regard- 
ing each other in horror. Then 
curiosity overmastered me, and I 
took up Douglass’s letter and 
looked into the open folio. There 
I saw these words: 

‘Of course, dear Harry, this is 
all a joke. I’ve put in the verses 
in our “ Answers to Correspond- 
ents,” with the note gummed here.’ 


Sonnet. 


The note was in type and cut 
out of a sheet of the paper. Itran 
thus : 


‘OLIVER WAKEFIELD.— We print 
your verses below as a specimen of 
a vicious style of versification that 
all should avoid. The pretentious- 
ness of the name you assume is only 
equalled by your impertinence in 
copying all the faults and none of 
the meritorious characteristics of 
one who is among the immortals.’ 


I read this out to the others. 

‘He is among the immortals at 
last,’ said Auster, with a sigh. 

‘ At last,’ muttered Favell sadly ; 
adding, ‘I had grown to love him.’ 

Favell spoke next. ‘ Let us put 
up a tablet to his memory over 
your chimneypiece, Melrose.’ 

‘And what shall we inscribe on 
the tablet ?’ I asked. 

Favell answered, ‘Sacred to the 
memory of an Anachronism from 
the Tomb!’ 
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LanD of wild winds, fierce streams, and moorlands dark, 
Nurse of strong children, rugged, grave, and stern— 
Men slow the facile grace of speech to learn ; 

Men true to settled purpose, shrewd to mark 

When the quick flame dies in its own light spark, 

Or, red and steadfast, deepens down to burn ; 

Whose love, proud, tender, shy, is hard to earn; 
Whose hearts, once won, remain a sure safe ark, 
Where never yet the loved have pled in vain; 

Where never yet was chill or change to meet 

Those whom harsh Fortune’s frown, or wrong, or pain 
Brought to its shelter, on weak trembling feet ;— 
Send, sunny South, thy glittering gallants forth. 

Thy sons can trust in thee, our own brave North. 


S. K. PHILLIPS. 





AN UNREQUITED LOVE.* 


_ ‘Dans amour il y a le plus souvent une personne qui aime et l'autre qui est aimée. 
L'amour-propre chez cette derniére supplée au sentiment qu’elle n’a pas.’ 


SAINT-PROSPER, 


‘That man that hath a tongue, I say, is no man, 
If with his tongue he cannot win a woman.’ 


*Man’s love is of a man’s life a 
thing apart; ‘tis woman’s whole 
existence,’ Donna Julia writes to 
Don Juan, repeating in different 
words Madame de Staél’s axiom, 
that ‘l'amour est l'histoire de la 
vie des femmes; c’est un épisode 
dans celle des hommes.’ ‘ A mere 
assertion,’ sceptics will exclaim. It 
is an incontrovertible truth. Two 
small sentences prove the differ- 
ence, the abyss of feeling, between 
the man and the woman who love. 
‘I am yours,’ says the one. ‘She 
is mine,’ says the other. It is the 
difference between giver and re- 
ceiver. If we analyse our mascu- 
line loves with a severe and search- 
ing eye, we shall find many elements 
in them foreign to love ; vanity and 
sensual desire scarcely leave this 
passion a fourth part of our soul, 
without reckoning even that in this 
remainder there is still room for 
our dreams of glory and ambition. 
The artist, the man of science, the 
speculator, continue to be such on 
becoming lovers ; it is near the be- 
loved one that they wail their de- 
feats or boast of their triumphs, but 
they wail and boast. The woman 
who loves, loves, and can do no- 
thing but love. Molitre found two 
combinations for his genius in Har- 
pagon. He has depicted him in 


* From A, D. Vandam's Amours of 
Great Men, 


Two Gentlemen of Verona. 


love, though a miser; he has left 
him a miser, though in love. Had 
he taken for his type a woman, he 
would have made avarice vanish in 
the presence of love.* Love, in 
fact, takes root so deeply in the 
soul of woman, that not only does 
it completely fill, but often regene- 
rates, it. Let a coquette fall in 
love, and coquetry is at an end; 
let a woman of light character be 
in love, her questionable behaviour 
ceases. Dumas’ Dame aux Camélias 
is founded upon a fact. Nor is it 
an isolated one. The world has 
seen women, steeped in debauchery, 
regain not only their self-respect as 
a consequence of a deeply-seated 
passion, but become capable of the 
most heroic sacrifices. But if a 
libertine gets enamoured of a pure 
young girl, what is the result? In- 
stead of being purified by her con- 
tact, he corrupts her by his presence. 
Women often find all the virtues in 
their affection ; men generally intro- 
duce all their vices into theirs. If 
accident or caprice throws into the 
way of a man, enamoured of one 
woman, another woman whom he 
does not love, but whose beauty 
or position flatters his vanity, he 
blesses his good fortune and takes 
advantage of it. A woman really 


* For two similar instances, see a 


son's Volpone, and Arthur Gride in Nscholas 


Nickleby. 
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in love shrinks with horror from 
such duplicity, were the other man 
a hero oraking. History tells us 
of more than one who preferred 
death to such a sacrifice; notwith- 
standing which, I could name half 
a dozen or more who abandoned 
themselves to the object of their 
hatred in order to save the object 
of their love. Statistics prove that 
out of twenty girls under eighteen 
sentenced for theft, the majority 
commit the crime to assist or save 
their lovers. After this no one will 
dispute that love is the history of 
woman’s life, while it is a mere 
episode in that of man. 

It is not surprising therefore that, 
whenever and wherever the excep- 
tion occurs, whenever a man’s love 
fills the whole of his existence, 
the phenomenon should be eageriy 
caught at by biographers and no- 
velists as a foundation whereon to 
erect a structure more or less fan- 
ciful in design, and in harmony 
with the biographer’s or novelist’s 
own feelings, but, unfortunately, 
nearly always drifting into exagge- 
ration, stranding either on the bare 
rocks of platonism and sentiment- 
ality, or else getting engulfed in the 
whirlpool of the ‘fleshy’ or erotic 
school. That a story like Petrarch’s 
could not escape these ordeals need 
not be said. ‘Taken as the theme 
for innumerable biographies, ro- 
mances, essays, the Italian poet has 
in turns been represented in the 
guise of an angel or in that ofa 
demon, rarely in his true character 
of a being ‘ very human indeed.’ He 
has been credited with virtues and 
vices alike impossible and false. 

‘Nature well known, no prodigies 
remain,’ says Pope. Analyse Pe- 
trarch’s nature dispassionately, in- 
vestigate the peculiar state of so- 
ciety in which he moved, and the 
phenomenal will disappear. In the 
interest of that fair understanding 
which I wish to establish and pre- 
serve throughout these pages be- 
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tween the reader and myself, I 
would not willingly destroy his illu- 
sions without giving him something 
more stable in return. If, there- 
fore, he find me take down his hero 
from his pedestal, it is not to leave 
him weltering in the dust, but to 
restore him after that pedestal shall 
be cleansed from the incrustations 
and inscriptions of unfounded praise 
and blame, which, by undermining 
its foundation, jeopardised its very 
existence. 

It is curious to reflect that in 
Petrarch this foundation, a most 
solid one—viz. the immense influ- 
ence he exercised on the literature 
and progress of his own and suc- 
ceeding centuries, the great part he 
played in the affairs of his country, 
his contributions to the solution of 
the weightiest problems in politics, 
erudition, and philosophy—should 
have been overlooked save by the 
learned few ; yet it is an undoubted 
fact that this glorious and brilliant 
genius would scarcely be remem- 
bered in our days were it not for 
his hopeless passion for a woman, 
who, to use a vulgar phrase, ‘ made 
a fool of him.’ Not to hoodwink 
ourselves, for one who reads the 
sonnets—in which he sings that 
passion and the object of it—for 
the sake of their elegance of dic- 
tion, their poesy of imagery, their 
brilliancy of metaphor, there are 
thousands of iove-sick youths and 
maidens who simply peruse them 
to get at the truth of this love in- 
trigue. Nay, more: millions rhap- 
sodise about Petrarch and Laura 
as the living emblems of constancy 
and virtue, who have never seen a 
line of the former’s verses, either in 
the original or translated. 

If in reducing this so-called con- 
stancy of the man, this austere 
virtue of the woman, to human 
proportions, the gold is found to 
be pinchbeck, let no one blame 
me. If, after wearing for many 
years a spade guinea to your chain, 
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you enter a goldsmith’s shop to 
have it tried, and are told it is only 
brass, the fault cannot be imputed 
to the goldsmith ; you went volun- 
tarily to him. If you are afraid, 
reader, of seeing the gilt washed off 
that pretty medal of Petrarch and 
Laura’s love in an uncompromising 
bath of truth’s aquafortis, you had 
better skip this essay. 

Petrarch was born in the fourth 
year of the fourteenth century, an 
age in which philosophy and reli- 
gion, by tilting against it, conspired, 
as it were, with the chivalrous man- 
ners of the times rushing to its de- 
fence, to flatter and embellish the 
most irresistible of all human pro- 
pensities. The paralysing apoca- 
lyptic terror of the year 1000, 
prophetically assigned to witness 
the destruction of the world, seems 
to have erased from all minds the 
recollections of the first efforts of 
humanity. Ancient tradition is 
broken with; one would say that 
a deluge has compelled the sur- 
vivors to cast anew the wheels and 
mainsprings of the social fabric. 
Apart from some minor and insig- 
nificant municipal customs, every- 
thing is changed or remodelled. 

Barbarism is not extinct, but its 
coarse appetites are hidden beneath 
a mask of moderation and gallantry. 
The fairies, figuring in the songs of 
the troubadours as dwelling in 
aerial castles, surrounded by limpid 
streams and ever-bright verdure, 
exercised a great mirage on the 
imagination. The wandering min- 
strels vied with each other in me- 
tamorphosing the most lovely 
women into celestial beings ; their 
poetical and impassioned illusions 
were always well received, for they 
condoned the excesses of sensuous- 
ness, they covered with a sublime 
varnish love's venality. This ideal 
state of things did not prevent adul- 
tery becoming the recompense of 
the triumphant hero. ‘A facility 
in yielding to love was the least 
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equivocal mark of a benevolent 
mind ; constancy, disinterested- 
ness, and submission to the sex, 
though the never-absent themes of 
the lay and romance, in reality did 
not exist. The knight-errant’s con- 
stancy to his ladye-love meant the 
inconstancy ofthat ladye-love to her 
spouse. Disinterestedness meant 
the spoliation of the husband to 
gratify the extravagances of the 
paramour. Submission to the sex 
meant the trampling on woman, as 
in the case of William the Con- 
queror and Mathilda of Flanders. 
Beauty, rank, domestic virtues, had 
no merit except as they were cele- 
brated by the adoration of a lover 
and the passion of a poet. The 
genius producing such poetry was 
valued at little in comparison with 
the force of the passion that in- 
spired the genius. Agnése de 
Navarre, Countess de Foix, openly 
commanded Guillaume de Machaut 
to write and publish in verse the 
history of their loves, and contem- 
porary opinion hailed the chan- 
sons as a tribute to her character 
of a virtuous princess, whilst the 
husband acquiesced in the verdict. 
The position of husbands in those 
days had best be defined by the 
fundamental principle underlying 
every law promulgated by the cours 
d'amour ; not an imaginary insti- 
tution, as some writers have tried 
to prove, but a de fa.to established 
school and tribunal, in which prizes 
were decreed to the best poets and 
most faithful lovers, where pro- 
blems of gallantry were solved, 
proceedings were instituted, indi- 
viduals condemned. Husbands 
were without the pale of these 
courts, either as complainants, de- 
fendants, or witnesses. Their testi- 
mony could not be received, for it 
was written that ‘en amour tout 
est grace, et dans le mariage tout 
est nécessité ; par conséquent l’am- 
our ne peut pas exister entre gens 
mariés.’ 
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At the risk of trespassing on my 
readers’ patience, I will endeavour 
to give them a distinct idea of the 
functions of these cours d’amour. 
The husband’s status, or rather 
want of status, we have already seen 
defined ; but let it not be imagined 
that his rights were ignored, or that 
infidelity on the wife’s part was 
sanctioned. Far from it. The 
spouse’s prerogatives were as 
clearly, though more inferentially, 
mapped out as those of the lover ; 
and if now and then confusion en- 
sued, if the latter overstepped his 
privileges to trench upon those of 
the former, it was in direct contra- 
vention of the laws laid down. 

Where did the empire of the 
husband finish? Where did the 
domain of the lover begin? The 
edict is terse and explicit: ‘Au 
mari la personne, et d ’amant I’Ame.’ 

A page from the charming bio- 
graphy of Bayard, by his equerry, 
will explain the respective ré/es: 

‘The good knight had been 
brought up in his youth at the 
court of the Duke of Savoy, and 
young people being fond of asso- 
ciating, he was often thrown into 
the society of a beautiful girl at- 
tached to the personal service of 
the duchess, and for whom he soon 
conceived a tender affection. The 
feeling was mutual, and so sincere, 
though honourable throughout 
(sans sortir de?’ honnéteté), that they 
would have united themselves in 
wedlock, regardless of the conse- 
quences their poverty might have 
entailed upon them. But the Duke 
of Savoy having given Bayard as 
page to Charles VIII., the lovers 
were parted; and when, many 
years after, the knight came back 
to Carignan, he found that his lady 
had been married, by order of the 
duke, to the Seigneur de Fluxas. 
She, however, as a virtuous woman, 
wished to let him know that the 
honest love she had borne him in 
his youth lasted still, and therefore 
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showed him every possible kind- 
ness. “ Monseigneur de Bayard, 
my friend,” said she, “this is the 
spot in which you were brought 
up; it would be unbecoming if in 
it you did not keep up the honour 
of your name the same as in France 
and Italy, where everybody speaks 
of you.” The gallant nobleman 
answered her: “ Tell me, lady, 
what I am to do.” ‘ Meseems, 
Monseigneur de Bayard (I trust I 
am not asking too much), that you 
ought to give a tournament in this 
town.” “It shall be done, iady. 
You are the lady who first enlisted 
my heart in your service ; and well 
assured as I am never to possess 
aught but your lips and your hands* 
—for to request more would be 
lost labour; and besides, on my 
soul, I would prefer death to your 
dishonour—I now pray you to give 
me one of your mittens.” Which 
request was granted. The day fol- 
lowing a herald proclaimed in all 
the surrounding towns that Mon- 
seigneur de Bayard would hold, at 
Carignan, a grand tournament, its 
guerdon to be a mitten of his lady, 
suspended from which was a ruby 
worth a hundred ducats. Who was 
the conqueror? You may easily 
guess. ‘The tourney finished, the 
two judges, one of whom was the 
Chevalier de Fluxas, came to pre- 
sent the prize to the knight; but 
he, blushing with confusion, de- 
clined it, saying, “That this honour 
was unjustly awarded to him; that 
whatsoever he had complished 
should be attributed to Madame de 
Fluxas, for it was she who had lent 
him her mitten, and to her alone 
belonged the prize.” The Cheva- 
lier de Fluxas, who well knew the 
noble and upright motives of the 
good knight, felt not the least jeal- 
ous, but, accompanied by the Seig- 
neur de Grammont, went straight 
to his wife to hand her the mitten 


* A term borrowed from the ancient 
forms of vassalage. 
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and the ruby, and to tell her the 
exact words of Bayard. She, who 
had received so many proofs of his 
noble disposition, was not at all 
abashed, but replied: “Since 
Monseigneur de Bayard is good 
enough to say that my mitten was 
the cause of his winning the prize, 
I will keep it all my life in his 
honour.” In the evening there was 
dancing and feasting, but the next 
day we departed. The knight 
went to take leave of the lady— 
not without the shedding of copious 
tears on her part, and he himself 
felt very sad at heait. This honour- 
able affection between these two 
lasted till their death; not a year 
passed but they sent each other 
presents.’* 

This short extract tells us more 
of the marriage customs of those 
times than a volume of arguments. 
The narrative reveals a fact which, 
Strange as an exception, is never- 
theless general as a rule—viz. that 
in the Middle Ages there existed 
for woman a union outside — or, 
rather, side by side with—the mar- 
riage bond: for her husband were 
reserved her person, marital fidelity, 
cares, and external attentions ; for 
her lover, the soul, the more ele- 
vated aspirations of the spiritual 
life. Every virtuous lady might— 
nay was bound to—have a husband 
and a friend; rivals without hatred, 
co-proprietors without envy—for 
their pretensions did not clash. 
We have just now seen how the 
Chevalier de Fluxas was not in the 
least jealous, for he knew the hon- 
est motives of Bayard. To these 
gross and unrefined husbands it 
was sufficient that the wife remain- 
ed faithful in the act; their 
thoughts they did not presume to 
control. The lover was an accept- 
ed and recognised personage. He 
had his rights, which the lady did 
not attempt to hide nor the husband 
to deny. 

* Vie de Bayard, par son Ecuyer, 
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Did space permit, I might give 
the reader copious extracts from 
the fundamental laws propagated 
by the codes @’amour, as collected 
by Martial d'Auvergne ; but in the 
present instance he must take my 
statement upon trust, that, ridicu- 
lous and frivolous as these edicts 
apparently were, there lurked be- 
neath them a serious fact too often 
overlooked by the historian—a pro- 
test against the grossly material 
marriage of those ages. The feudal 
manners gave the wife not the least 
moral power over the husband, 
while the /ove-code made of the 
woman the guide and companion 
of man. 

Chivalry and the poesy of the 
Provengals, in reality the creators 
of this theory of the influence of 
the beloved woman, unexpectedly 
found an auxiliary in the greatest 
master-mind of the Middle Ages. 

Suddenly there rang out upon 
the world the name of a woman- 
child—the name of Beatrice, the 
model of feminine purity hitherto 
unknown, which the genius of Dante 
placed on the threshold of modern 
civilisation and poetry. This crea- 
ture, who becomes more beautiful 
in proportion to her lover becoming 
more divested of all earthly long- 
ings—these two hearts, impelled 
by one another towards the infini- 
tude of good—presented a spectacle 
at once so real and so ideal, that 
men discovered in Beatrice the 
mistress (the term is used in its 
most elevated sense), such as the 
earth might vouchsafe, as hea- 
ven promised. Spellbound they 
glanced, their imagination follow- 
ing these two into the celestial re- 
gions. ‘Ella guardava suso, ed io 
in lei.’ 

Under such circumstances, and 
in the midst of a society big with 
contagious idealism, virtuously dis- 
posed himself, but eager and impa- 
tient for celebrity, his mind dis- 
gusted with the actual condition of 
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the world and occupied in the con- 
ception of an imaginary happiness, 
Petrarch met with Laura. Was she 
a familiar figure among the crowd 
at the court of Pope John XXII. ? 
History sayeth not. We may take 
it for granted, however, that if not 
a frequent visitor, she was at least 
not unknown there. Nay, we may 
go further still, and assume that, as 
the daughter of the Chevalier Au- 
debert de Noves, Syndic of Avignon, 
as the wife of Count Hugues de 
Sades, who held the first offices in 
the town, as a young and beautiful 
woman, she had attracted some 
notice, enhanced, no doubt, by the 
reputation of a blameless life and 
angelic piety. ‘In the country of 
the blind the one-eyed is king.’ 
The fact that no biography men- 
tions a lover or a cavalier servente 
in connection with her name is 
already sufficient evidence that she 
must have been unlike her con- 
temporaries, and what more natural 
that such exceptional behaviour 
should have evoked much com- 
ment—slanderous, sarcastic, and 
biting—from her fellow - sisters ; 
more charitable from the sterner 
sex, but if more charitable, mixed 
with a desire to occupy the position 
which as yet no one had filled in 
her heart? That Petrarch, a rising 
poet, received in the most ‘brilliant 
and distinguished circles of Avig- 
non, had already heard of this 
fourteenth - century prodigy of 
chastity, we cannot doubt for a 
moment. At last he beheld her: 

‘Un jour une femme inconnue 

A genoux priait prés de moi ; 
Et je me sentis 4 sa vue 
Tout ému de plaisir et d’effroi,’ 

Scribe’s lines from Donizetti's 
Favorita accurately describe the 
circumstances and the feelings with 
which Petrarch for the first time 
saw her whose image was hence- 
forth ever present to him—not so 
vividly, perhaps, as he would lead 
us to think, but sufficiently clear 
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and distinct to serve the poet’s 
purpose of making this image a peg 
whereon to hang his outpourings, 
which he forthwith does. 

‘Till this moment I was a 
stranger to love ; but its brightest 
flame was now lighted up in my 
soul.’ In another sonnet he says, 
‘Hitherto I feared not love. My 
affections, cold as ice, formed 
around my heart a crystal rampart. 
Tears were strangers to my eyes, 
my sleep was undisturbed, and I 
saw with astonishment in others 
what I had never experienced in 
myself. Such have I been. Alas, 
what am I now?’ 

As a burst of genuine feeling, as 
a sample of taking himself to task, 
this reads probably very fine; but 
dispassionate candour viewing the 
sonnet by the light of subsequent 
events is almost tempted to answer 
to his query, ‘Alas, what am I 
now?’ ‘A sentimental ninny—a 
Guppy, f/us the genius, which alone 
saves you from the ridicule so 
liberally bestowed upon Dickens’s 
creation.’ 

We have all heard of Horne 
Tooke’s reply to his uncle when 
the latter told him to take a wife: 
‘Whose wife shall I take, uncle ? 
It would seem that the medizeval 
churchmen had reduced this theory 
to practice long before the eight- 
eenth-century divine immortalised 
the method by an epigram. That 
Petrarch was an ecclesiastic, al- 
though he does not appear to have 
ever taken the binding vows of a 
priest, and that Laura was the wife 
of another man, makes, the corrupt 
morals of the time considered, little 
or no difference to the question. I 
am not playing the part of censor 
morum here. ‘Quis custodiet 
ipsos custodes ?” 

‘Ah, pour étre dévot, je n’en suis 
pas moins homme,’ says Tartuffe 
to Elmire, and it is about the only 
manly and natural sentiment which 
Molitre has placed in the mouth 
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of the arch-hypocrite. Priest or no 
priest, to me Petrarch is a human 
being, searching, like every other, 
after a more or less attainable state 
of happiness, and seeing in Laura 
the possible instrument to its reali- 
sation; hence springs up in his 
breast afeeling of harmony between 
the want and its object—in other 
words, love. Up to this point he 
has my full sympathies, but hardly 
further. ‘It is certain my belief 
gains infinitely the moment I can 
convince another mind _ thereof,’ 
remarks Novalis. Nothing strange, 
therefore, in Petrarch’s acquainting 
Laura with the passion he had con- 
ceived for her. But from the very 
outset he received little or no en- 
couragement. 

Though treated with so much 
severity, he was not disheartened. 
Not being admitted into her house 
until many years afterwards, he 
went to all the festivals where there 
was the remotest chance of catch- 
ing a glimpse of her. The author 
of these pages will candidly confess 
that neither in literature nor in real 
life has he ever met with a love- 
sick young man who took his snub- 
bings so good-naturedly as did 
Petrarch. To say that he faisait 
bonne mine &@ mauvais jeu would 
convey but an inaccurate idea of 
the self-deception he practised to 
make himself believe that every- 
thing was for the best. The world 
also had to be hoodwinked as to 
the nature of his designs upon 
Laura. 

‘I bless the happy moment,’ 
thus runs one of the sonnets, ‘ that 
directed my heart to Laura. She 
led me to see the path of virtue, to 
detach my heart from base and 
grovelling objects; through her I 
am inspired with that celestial flame 
which raises my soul to heaven, 
and directs it tothe Supreme Cause, 
as the only source of happiness.’ 

The mystic, or, to call it by its 
vulgar name, the ‘high-falutin’ lan- 
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guage which he employs, here and 
elsewhere, in speaking ofthe woman 
who reigned in his heart, has im- 
pressed many with the notion that 
Petrarch’s love was singularly free 
from all earthly and sensual thought. 
To them it is some transcendental 
ultra-platonic passion, altogether 
beyond the ordinary ken of hu- 
manity. These many, as I have be- 
fore indicated, are the disciples of 
the sentimental school, who never 
read more than the first chapter of 
the story of Pyramus and Thisbe, 
who maintain that the antique 
couple kept conversing with each 
other to the end through the chink 
in the wall; who aver that Juliet 
allowed Romeo to scale the bal- 
cony and enter her bedroom from 
fear he might catch cold below in 
the garden ; who think that Joseph 
Surface meant no harm when he 
decoyed Lady Teazle into his 
apartments; who, in one word, 
would have us look upon man as 
all soul and no body. Unfortu- 
nately for their theory, we have a 
fact at hand which proves that 
Petrarch was not quite the immacu- 
late being they would make him 
out. His thoughts and heart may 
have remained faithful to Laura; 
his senses certainly did not. In 
1337, after ten years of weary wait- 
ing, he formed a “aison with a 
woman whose name has remained 
unknown, whom he never men- 
tioned either in his Latin or Italian 
works, but by whom he had two 
children—a son and a daughter. 
The first died before his father ; 
the second married in Lombardy, 
and outlived him many years. 
This ex passant, nor would I have 
unearthed this bit of evidence save 
to show that their idol was addicted 
to these little peccadilloes in com- 
mon with the rest of his sex. 

‘Ah,’ they, the sentimentalists, 
will exclaim, ‘ Petrarch’s purity 
should be judged by his passion 
for Laura alone.’ Though it sounds 
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almost as ridiculous as the ‘Si 
cavait été toute autre que vous, 
madame,’ which that wicked old 
gossiper, Brantéme, places in the 
mouth of one of his knights, I 
will even let it pass, and test 
Petrarch’s morals as they wish. 
But to do this I should have to 
ignore his writings altogether, every 
line of which demonstrates irrefrag- 
ably that Laura’s admirer was to 
the full as human as any other 
lover. In the sonnets, in the 
canzoni, in his dialogues with St. 
Augustine, I could find more than 
one passage in support of the 
opinion I advanced. Petrarch has 
desired, hoped, solicited—there is 
no doubt of it. To deny his de- 
sires, his hopes, his supplications, 
we should have to deny the very 
sense of the words, the most natural 
and legitimate acceptation of the 
terms to which the poet has con- 
fided the expression of his thoughts. 
If no desire had ever risen in the 
breast of Petrarch—if he had 
never allowed himself to hope and 
to ask for a realisation of that hope 
—how shall we explain the re- 
proaches Laura addresses to him ? 
If the lover had never claimed 
aught, why should Laura have said 
to him, ‘I am not what you take 
me for?’ Would she resent in that 
way a mute and constantly respect- 
ful adoration? I can hardly be- 
lieve it. 

And this brings us to the object 
of his passion. ‘That Petrarch first 
saw in her only the most beautiful 
of women—one whom he was des- 
tined to love—one who animated 
and ennobled his talents—that he 
regarded her in the form of an 
angel of virtue, we have no hesita- 
tion in confessing. At last, how- 
ever, he felt, and was compelled 
to admit, ‘that she was a woman 
—the only one who had ever ap- 
peared as a woman in his eyes ;’ 
that he was ‘burning with envy, 
jealousy, and love;’ that ‘he had 
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prepared the illusion for himself ;’ 
and that ‘ the fairest portion of his 
life was consumed in a horrible 
and shameful passion.’ The de- 
sires of an earthly love escaped 
him so plainly that the lines 
describing them cannot here be 
quoted. ‘When a great man has 
a dark corner in him, it is terribly 
dark,’ says Goethe truly. 

And how does all this affect 
Laura ? 

It has been shrewdly observed 
somewhere that ‘ At the game of 
love people are not obliged to 
stake coin of equal value. The 
one may place counters, the other 
gold.’ And Laura de Sades did 
not even place counters. She play- 
ed sur parole throughout the game, 
and without the least intention of 
redeeming her word. Had she 
refused downright to take up the 
cards, the world could not have 
had much to say. 

It has been previously stated that 
from the outset Petrarch received 
little or no encouragement. But 
this withholding of her countenance 
partook in no way of an honest 
determination to cut off his hopes 
there and then—to let him know, 
once for all, that he had nothing 
to expect. Ifso, she would have 
been worthy of all the admiration, 
rapture, and rhapsody he bestowed 
on her in his verses. I myself 
would have been glad to pay tribute 
to such unswerving high-minded- 
ness. What do we find, however? 
The dissimulation of a sentimental 
coquette, taking a keen delight in 
the vanity of possessing charms 
that are fatal to her admirers ; 
proud of the passion she has in- 
spired, without loving in the least 
the man who is its victim ; indif- 
ferent to literature and poetry—‘ E 
non curd giammai rime né versi’ 
—but pleased with the celebrity 
they give her; invariably acting 
with the utmost calmness, and 
thereby gaining an ascendency 
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which every person who acts thus 
must inevitably acquire over an 
impassioned character. 

While there is at times in Pe- 
trarch’s love an exaltation, a sin- 
cerity, which disarm ridicule, there 
is throughout in Laura a cold- 
bloodedness, a double-dealing, that 
evoke disgust. Let no one call 
it virtue controlling passion ; for 
though these two feelings may 
meet in woman’s breast as friends, 
they never reign long together with 
equality of power; sooner or later 
the one must yield to the dictator- 
ship of the other. ‘That love 
should not have been, during 
twenty years, subdued by resolute 
virtue, nor virtue overpowered by 
love, is a phenomenon that can be 
conceived only as among the ideal 
possibility of things.’ ‘Therefore, 
though Petrarch himself occasion- 
ally fancied it so strongly as to 
make us believe that Laura really 
loved him, a careful examination of 
facts leaves no doubt that it was 
the mere supposition of a lover, for 
no avowal ever escaped her lips ; 
and if there was an affection for 
him—which I deny—she buried 
with her the secret that might have 
gone far to alleviate the sufferings 
of her lover. Consequently I am 
inclined to agree with him when 
he expresses his shame at having 
devoted his talents to the amuse- 
ment of love-sick boys and maid- 
ens. 

‘It is as possible to be rigid in 
principle and tender in blame, as 
it is to suffer from things hung 
awry, and yet to be patient with 
the hanger who sees amiss,’ remarks 
George Eliot. Angry as we are 
with Petrarch for persisting in 
hanging his picture awry, his genius 
makes us patient with him, for we 
cannot blind ourselves to the fact 
that love, understood like this, is 
not only a song of praise to loveli- 
ness, it is also a hymn to the heart 
and to the intellect. We no longer 
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think of the woman who put into 
practice Beaumarchais’ famous 
axiom to the fair sex, nearly five 
centuries before he issued it, ‘La 
Nature dit 4 la femme : Sois belle 
si tu peux, sage si tu veux, mais 
sois considérée, il le faut ; be it 
said, however, that not Nature, but 
society, gave such advice. Weno 
longer think of Petrarch; we only 
see the poet, who creates an idol, 
to whom he not only sings, ‘ What 
I love in you is not your beauty, 
your youth, the melting tenderness 
of your eyes, the ruby freshness of 
your lips,’ but, ‘your heart, which 
is Open to every generous senti- 
ment, your intellect, which divines 
every noble thought, bind me to 
you with a chain which time is 
powerless to shatter. Your beauty 
will pale, your eyes will lose their 
brilliancy, your lips their freshness, 
but youth fleeing will not take with 
it my love.’ 

For Laura we care nothing; not 
so for the picture he drew of her, 
and which his imagination con- 
ceived to be the Laura of whom he 
was taking his leave : 

‘A tender paleness stealing o’er her cheek 

Veiled her sweet smile as "twere a passing 

cloud, 

And such pure dignity of love avowed 

That in my eyes my full soul strove to 
speak : 
Then knew I how the spirits of the blest 

Communion hold in heav'n ; so beamed 

serene 

That pitying thought, dy ev'ry eve unseen, 

Save mine, wont ever on her charms to 
rest, 

Each grace angelic, each meek glance 
humane, 

That Love e’er to his fairest votaries lent, 

By this were deemed ungentle cold disdain! 
Her lovely looks, with sadness downward 
bent, 
In silence to my fancy seemed to say, 
Who calls my faithful friend so far away?” 
(Lady Dacre’s translation. ) 


Convinced of the folly of his 
first hopes, Petrarch resolved to 
travel, fancying that change of 
scene would efface this woman’s 
image from his heart. Vain im- 
aginings! He had created an 
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angel for himself in Laura. To 
cure him of his love-sickness there 
would have been but one remedy— 
that this angel should have tumbled 
from heaven into his arms, and 
walked at his side on the earth 
afterwards. As it was, solitude, 
which often leads impassioned 
minds to dream and chew the cud 
of every excess of sorrow and joy, 
only increased and exasperated his 
disturbed thoughts ; in endeavour- 
ing to fix their wanderings to the 
contemplation of the real condition 
of human life, his sorrow became 
only more intense : 
‘ Di pensier in pensier, di monte in monte, 
Mi guida Amor,’ 
‘ From thought to thought, from hill to hill, 
Love leads me.’ 

Love not only led, but followed 
him everywhere ; love was part of 
himself. In the sombre forest, by 
the babbling brook, under the 
burning sun of Provence, or to- 
wards the close of the day, when 
twilight calm and serene seemed to 
invite sweet reveries, at all hours, 
in all spots, Laura’s lover was al- 
ways the same. Ever giving the 
rein to his imagination, he fruit- 
lessly sought in Nature a balm for 
his sufferings ; the still small voice 
of his heart brought him back to 
the adored image and closed his 
eyes to the beauty of the land- 
scape; or if for a moment it be- 
guiled him into bestowing a more 
than cursory glance at the valleys 
stretched at his feet, at the moun- 
tains rearing their wooded crowns 
above him, at the flowery plains 
golden with the setting sun and 
melting into one with the horizon, 
at the clouds sailing aloft, in every 
object he beheld something of 
Laura. In the amber corn he saw 
her blond tresses, in the murmur 
of the rustling leaves he heard the 
sound of her footsteps; the low 
chant of the brook, whose limpid 
spray kissed the yellow sand, re- 
minded him of the velvety accent 
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of hervoice. Often swayed by the 
illusion, he spoke to Laura as if 
she were near him, and was sur- 
prised that her answer fell not 
upon hisear. Thus travel, instead 
of calming, instead of curing him, 
increased his trouble and agitation. 
Each morn he left the shelter 
where he had passed the night ; 
each morn he took up his pilgrim’s 
staff ; new horizons unrolled them- 
selves before his eyes; he chastised, 
almost broke, his body with fatigue, 
but could not succeed in driving 
from his heart the image of the 
adored one; until, tired of the per- 
petual struggle, he began to regret 
the very air Laura breathed, the 
paths her foot pressed, the pro- 
tecting hedges behind which he 
had hidden himself to watch her 
beauteous front, the cherry lips 
which a jealous veil in vain con- 
cealed from the eager curiosity of 
the lover. He even regretted the 
reproaches, the impatience, the 
anger he had read in her looks. 
His sufferings, with which he had 
taunted Heaven as with so many 
injustices, now returned to his 
memory like blissful moments, like 
hours of delight, for which he 
should have been grateful ; and he 
craved pardon of God for having 
blasphemed, for having misprized 
his happiness, and heart and mind 
humbly craved frora his Maker a 
repetition of the torturing ecstasy. 

Such, be it remembered, is the 
digest, culled from his own compo- 
sitions, of Petrarch’s intro- and 
retrospect of his daily martyrdom, 
varied by beatific, we might say 
apocalyptic, visions. Prosaic, mat- 
ter-of-fact jog-trottism stands awed, 
and exclaims, ‘ Heaven preserve us 
from a like passion!’ but healthy, 
cheering, and consoling criticism 
steps in and reassures it. Heaven 
has taken care that every one shall 
not be a poet. We ourselves, pre- 
vious to endeavouring to sift the 
real from the imaginary, can but 
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say, paraphrasing Voltaire, ‘Si un 
tel amour n’existait pas, il fallait 
Yinventer.’ This must sum up the 
total of our admiration. We think 
well of Petrarch for inventing such 
a passion, for that it did or could 
have existed we are loth to believe. 

This in no way detracts from the 
charm of Petrarch’s poetry. The 
value of a scientific or artistic pro- 
duction depends not on our ac- 
quaintance with and approbation of 
the private life of him who pro- 
duced it. Not one tithe the less 
do we rate Hamlet, because we 
know so little of the life of Shake- 
speare ; nor is our appreciation of 
Bacon’s works impaired by our cog- 
nisance of many unfavourable fea- 
tures in his character. By a parity 
of reasoning, it matters scarcely 
anything to us in judging Petrarch’s 
love-songs as love-songs to know 
whether, in painting his passion as 
being of this vehement nature, he 
imposed upon himself and others ; 
but we profess to write the examen 
rigorosum of his love, not of his 
stanzas, and as such we find many 
indications that, by dint of lashing 
himself into a state of enthusiasm, 
he finished by acting a part, which, 
like many other parts, became na- 
tural at last. If it be objected to 
that no writer can make us sympa- 
thise with emotions which he has 
not felt, that which we call the 
poetic inspiration must be a mis- 
nomer, for no one will maintain 
that Shakespeare, or Schiller, or 
Goethe could have experienced all 
or half the feelings which they por- 
tray in their various characters. 
Their imagination conjured them 
up, their inspiration and study of 
feeling in others did the rest. 

Be that as it may, Petrarch 
came back to Laura promising him- 
self to be thankful for small mer- 
cies, to be content with seeing her, 
without asking for more ; but, alas, 
his grief became more poignant 
than ever. Consumed by desires 
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which possession alone could ap- 
pease, and yet too certain that she 
never would be his, the future 
seemed blank despair. His afflic- 
tion went further still. It is nota 
mere conjecture to say that at one 
time he seriously contemplated 
suicide. The idea presents itself 
in many of his verses, and in a 
form which has nothing ambiguous. 
That it could have no abiding 
place in such a mind need hardly 
be said. Little by little his frenzy 
abated ; his sufferings, which had 
intoxicated him, left a melancholy 
tenderness ; his soul moved with 
pity, for its owner burst into wail- 
ing song, and, like all elegiac poets, 
he was no longer the creator who 
governed, but the inspired slave 
who obeyed. Love may be com- 
pared to a road consisting of two 
stages, possession being the toll- 
gate that stands between the two. 
The vulgar mind rarely, if ever, 
travels beyond the boundary. Pos- 
session once gained, indifference 
sets in: 
‘Tis an old lesson ; Time approves it true, 
And they who know it best deplore it 
most; 


When all is won that all desire to woo, 
The paltry prize is hardly worth the cost.’ 


If possession be withheld, the vul- 
gar traveller returns whence he 
came, calling oblivion to his aid: 

‘Shall I, wasting in despair, 

Die because a woman’s fair? 

If she be not fair to me, 

What care I how fair she be ?” 
Not so with the refined and ele- 
vated mind. To him love is no 
mere conquest: 
‘Lass dich, Geliebte, nicht reu'n, dass du 

mir so schnell dich ergeben ! 
Glaub’es, ich denke nicht frech, denke nicht 
niedrich von dir.’ 
He continues the road with more 
intense, though subdued, enjoy- 
ment. If his pace slacken, it is not 
from weariness, but to admire and 
appreciate at ease. 
What if possession be refused to 

him? Does he turn back, seeking 
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in oblivion a balm for his wounds ? 
No. His love becomes a life-long 
sacrifice : 
‘ Pur mi consola, che morir per lei 
Meglio é che gioir d’ altra.’ 
He sings with Blake, 
‘ Love seeketh not itself to please, 
Nor for itself hath any care, 
But for another gives its ease, 
And builds a heaven in hell’s despair.’ 
‘In hell’s despair’ Petrarch ‘built 
himself a heaven.’ An unrequited 
passion does one thing or another 
for a great man. Either it drives 
him mad, or it leads him to glory. 
Madame de Pompadour was right 
when she said something to this 
effect. Petrarch turned to fame 
for consolation. The ardent de- 
sire to acquire a European reputa- 
tion silenced for a time his sor- 
rows. That reputation he obtained. 
Amongst the heroes of antiquity, 
Scipio Africanus had most attracted 
and captivated his attention and 
sympathies. A great courage al- 
lied to a rare elevation of morals 
had particularly charmed him with 
the character. He resolved to make 
him the subject of a Latin epic. 
It was one of Petrarch’s ambitions 
to restore Latin to its pristine 
vigour and purity. When we re- 
member that Petrarch’s Latin 
works count at present hardly a 
hundred readers through the whole 
of Europe, we may well be sur- 
prised at this resolve. Still it 
should be said that when the plan 
occurred to him, in the first half of 
the fourteenth century, the Italian 
was scarcely formed; hence his 
reluctance to trust to it. Though 
his contemporaries reproached him 
for this, we can well understand 
Petrarch’s defiance of the vulgar 
tongue of his country. The poem 
known under the title of A/rica,and 
which reckons but few admirers 
nowadays, became then the prin- 
cipal or rather sole foundation for 
Petrarch’s superiority asa poet. It 
would be a gratuitous slight to his 
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contemporaries to aver that his 
Italian effusions obtained no cele- 
brity during Petrarch’s lifetime, but 
these spontaneous creations of his 
genius were accepted as simple 
elegant pastimes ; no one dreamed 
of seeing a really serious title to 
poeticfame in them. Even Petrarch 
himself, in his Latin works, desig- 
nates them as mere pretty trifles. 
Africa, and that alone, decided 
Petrarch’s crowning, which took 
place in 1341 at Rome, with a 
splendour and pomp sufficient to 
satisfy the most ambitious cravings. 
The most exacting pride should 
have been gratified with such hom- 
age; nevertheless we may be al- 
lowed to doubt whether Petrarch’s 
joy was really complete. If he had 
wished for fame, and obtained 
it, it was not for fame’s sake itself; 
it was that Laura should tremble 
with delight and pride in contem- 
plating the laurel crown deposited 
on her lovers brow. Was this 
hope to be realised? Would fame 
obtain what had been refused to 
love? That this thought presented 
itself to Petrarch’s mind the very 
moment he climbed the steps of the 
Capitol to have his name immor- 
talised, may be taken for granted. 
Can the most dazzling glory set a 
heart at rest agitated by love? I 
wot not. It may prove a truce to 
suffering; but to a man dominated 
by a vehement passion the z/7a¢s 
mingled with his name, the tributes 
of public admiration accorded to 
his works, are insufficient to efface 
the memory of the beloved woman. 
When a woman is dethroned by 
glory from the heart of her lover, 
she may complain, be astonished, 
suffer from humbled pride; she 
has, indeed, nothing to regret; the 
heart which thus escapes was not 
worth keeping. Glory is a danger- 
ous enemy for woman to contend 
with, but it supplies the most de- 
cisive proofs; only those hearts 
which struggle with it victoriously, 
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which resist the plaudits, the in- 
toxication of the crowd, deserve a 
lasting recollection. If—again I 
must insist upon the ‘if’—if Pe- 
trarch’s passion was not self-decep- 
tion, then we must admit that his 
love was beyond compare, for his 
sudden and merited elevation to 
honour did not make him swerve 
for one moment; he came back to 
Laura as ardent, as absolutely in 
love, as ever. 

On Petrarch’s return to Avignon, 
which I believe took place more 
than a twelvemonth after his ova- 
tion at Rome, Laura seems to have 
treated him with more kindness. 
Says Mrs. Dobson, in that waive 
and soporific production which has 
so long done duty as the Zife of 
Petrarch: ‘Perhaps a long absence 
made her feel more sensibly that 
she was not indifferent to him ; per- 
haps, too, his reputation made some 
impression On her mind.’ ‘ Per- 
haps’ plays so great a part in the 
life of man that I am willing to 
be ruled for the nonce by the lady’s 
supposition. ‘Petrarch,’ she goes 
on to relate, ‘was one day seated 
in a public place to which he knew 
Laura would come, and meditating 
on his usual subject (?) with his 
eyes fixed on the ground, when she 
appeared suddenly before him. As 
soon as he perceived her, he rose, 
and making her a low bow, was 
going to speak. She cast upon 
him a kind look, returned him the 
same salutation, and passed along, 
saying something he did not per- 
fectly hear. These obliging man- 
ners filled Petrarch with extreme 
joy.’ 

The work from which I literally 
transcribe the above is called Zhe 
Life of Petrarch, collected from Mé- 
moires pour la Vie de Petrarch, by 
Mrs. Dobson. It bears also the 
superscription ‘Sixth Edition,’ and 
its year of publication is 1805. I 
may, therefore, safely conclude 
that its authoress is dead. With- 
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out being in the least malicious or 
desirous of the death of any one, I 
must confess to being glad that 
Mrs. Dobson is not likely to be 
among the living. I would not 
willingly shock the modesty or shat- 
ter the illusions of that worthy old 
dame, and what I am about to write 
down will, I am afraid, play sad 
havoc with the character of Laura, 
whom throughout her pages she 
holds up to the admiration of the 
reader as—what? I am ata loss 
for a comparison, for the sternest 
and most virtuous matrons of bibli- 
cal, Roman, and modern history 
appear as Messalinas in juxtaposi- 
tion with the Countess de Sades. 
Susanna the immaculate, Lucrece 
the chaste, Czesar’s wife herself, 
had she remained, as her husband 
commanded her, above suspicion 
—which she did not—nay, the very 
vestals, provide no prototype for 
the heroine of Mrs. Dobson’s 
tomes. Well, then, this untempt- 
able angel, whom Machiavelli 
might have taken for the represen- 
tative of the invulnerable wife of 
Nicias in the opening acts of his 
La.Mandragola—not after the po- 
tion had had its effects —whispered, 
as we have seen, something as she 
passed by Petrarch, which he did 
not perfectly hear. It is a pity 
that Mrs. Dobson, in most matters 
so painfully elaborate, did not avail 
herself of an author’s licence to 
supply the words, which, according 
to her, the poet failed to catch. 
But in almost the same line we are 
told that Petrarch was filled with 
extreme joy. To me the extreme 
joy seems the result of these words 
which he did not perfectly hear. 

I believe that Madame Laura 
had made an appointment, and in 
this belief I am strengthened by 
the burden of some of his sonnets. 
They point to a period, lasting for 
a day or so perhaps, in which he 
conceives the boldest hopes: hap- 
piness seems to be within his grasp; 
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but, alas, these expectations are 
deceived, and he complains bit- 
terly. If these complaints are 
serious, if their accompanying re- 
proaches are not the ebullitions of 
the poet’s whimsical imagination, 
then this surmise is correct, and 
Laura has been betrayed into an 
imprudent promise. What had 
she promised? Petrarch does not 
tell us in so many words; but un- 
der the veil of his discreet language 
it becomes easy to guess that he 
anticipates the realisation of his 
fondest though wildest dreams; he 
counts the hours, and exclaims, ‘If 
my blind desire do not mislead 
me, the moment of her promised 
pity has arrived.’ These words in- 
dicate clearly enough an assigna- 
tion, which the gentle Laura, moved 
by second thoughts, does not keep, 
leaving Petrarch to kick his heels 
on the pavement, if pavement there 
was; for he adds, ‘What cruel wind 
has killed the seed which was about 
to sprout and give the longed-for 
fruit? What obstacle (literally he 
says “wall”) has risen between my 
hand and the ear?’ (blade.) If this 
complaint is not to be taken ina 
general sense; if, instead of apply- 
ing to a series of frustrated hopes, 
it alludes to a day, an hour, in 
which she promised to take pity 
on him; if the wall risen between 
the hand and the ear has not a 
purely figurative meaning—a sup- 
position which, from the tenor of 
the context, I deny—then Laura 
was what from the beginning I have 
accused her of being—a coquette, 
a heartless flirt, whose vanity was 
flattered, who would have given 
herself to Petrarch had it suited 
her purpose to do so. 

‘Through habit does love enter 
the mind ; through habit it is for- 
gotten. He who will be able to 
pretend that he is unhurt will be 
unhurt. Does she, your mistress, 
tell you to come on a night ap- 
pointed, do you come. Should 
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you come and the gate be closed, 
put up with it. Neither utter blan- 
dishments nor yet utter reproaches 
against the door-post, and do not 
lay down your sides upon the hard 
threshold. The next morning 
comes ; let your words be without 
complaints, and bear no signs of 
grief upon your features.’ Thus 
Ovid, in his Remedia Amoris, ad- 
vises lovers to bear their disap- 
pointments. Well for Petrarch had 
he taken this counsel to heart; but 
he never left off repining, and, what 
is more, did not repine in silence. 
His sonnets are full of lament. 
When he implores consolation from 
Heaven, from mankind, and from 
every object around, we are well- 
nigh out of patience with him, we 
almost forget the admiration he 
commands as a poet, because we 
see that, like every one who is ex- 
tremely miserable, he fancies that 
he has inspired all Nature with his 
own affliction. 

Contrary, again, to the precepts 
of the author of Ars Amavoria, who 
says, ‘ Let her not congratulate her- 
self so much that she can hold you 
in contempt; take courage, that to 
your courage she may yield. And 
fly not from conversation, nor let 
your door be closed; and do not 
in tears hide your countenance in 
the shade,’ Petrarch, in the sulks, 
flies to the solitude of Vaucluse, 
which he rarely leaves, save to 
travel or pay a visit to the woman 
who still holds him spellbound. 

And so pass on five or six 
more years, until Laura dies, a vic- 
tim to an epidemic which ravages 
Avignon and its vicinity. 

The object of his passion once 
removed, we should expect Pe- 
trarch to have done with her; but 
scarcely has the first violent grief 
subsided before he begins to tor- 
ture himself anew : 


‘Tl desir vive, e la speranza é morta.’ 


Despite the overwhelming evidence 
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that Laura never loved him, the 
cruel doubt whether he had been 
mistaken continues to prey upon 
him. To solve this doubt he in- 
vokes every art, every stratagem 
that a surcharged imagination can 
devise; tricks that would have 
made the fortune of the modern 
spiritualist, if they had not led him 
to the police-courts as a vagrant 
and impostor. Be it said, however, 
that to these tricks we owe the 
most beautiful, the gravest, and, in 
many opinions, the most perfect 
sonnets of the poet. Those in 
which he narrates his interview in 
heaven with Laura have a ring and 
style forcibly reminding one of the 
impassioned earnestness of the pro- 
phets. Still, their greatest raison 
a@'étre seems to be an attempt to 
‘whitewash’ Laura in the eyes of 
the world—proof positive that she 
wanted condoning in his own eyes 
for her cruel behaviour towards 
him when in the flesh. He en- 
deavours to explain what has 
hitherto seemed inconsistent in 
their mutual passion. 

‘My death grieves thee,’ he 
makes Laura say; ‘thou wouldst 
rejoice didst thou but know the 
thousandth part of my _ happi- 
ness. When I was in full posses- 
sion of my beauty and youth, when 
I was most dear to thee, my life 
was bitter compared with this gen- 
tle and lenient death, so rare 
among mortals. At the supreme 
hour of departure I was more over- 
joyed than he who returns to the 
paternal roof after a long exile. 
Only I felt myself moved with pity 
for thee. Never,’ she continues, 
with a deep sigh, ‘was my heart 
separated from thine, nor will it 
ever be; but I moderated thy flame 
with my looks, for there were no 
other means to save us both. How 
many times have I said to myself: 
“He loves, he burns; I must avert 
the danger by showing him my 
face only, not the innermost of my 
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heart.” That is what has often 
driven thee backward, and check- 
ed thee as the rein to a horse that 
loses itself. A thousand times 
anger was in my face, while love 
consumed my heart; but with me 
desire never vanquished reason. 
Then when I saw thee conquered 
by grief, I softly lifted my eyes to 
thine, thus saving thy life and our 
honour. These were my arts and 
wiles with thee ; one day a friendly 
reception, the next a cold one. 
At times I saw thine eyes so filled 
with tears that I said to myself, “ He 
will surely die if I do not come to 
his aid.” And I came to thy aid 
without playing false to honour. 
Often I saw thee so goaded that I 
said to myself, “‘ A stronger rein is 
wanted here.” Thus by turns, 
glowing and flushed, pale and ice- 
cold, now sad, then joyous, I have 
conducted thee hither safe and 
well, though wearied. The sweet 
noose thou hadst round thy heart 
pleased me, and the beauteous 
name thou madest me with thy 
words pleased me also. With us 
the amorous flames were almost 
equal, at least, when I had become 
aware of thine ardour; but one 
showed, while the other hid them.’ 

No further extracts are necessary 
to show that Petrarch’s passion, if 
passion it was, cannot be judged 
by ordinary standards. We can 
but come to one conclusion. A 
man of genius generally feels and 
suffers more intensely than another. 
If Petrarch’s feelings and sufferings 
were wholly or in part imaginary, 
his poetic faculty enabled him to 
describe and bring them home to 
every reader. 

The twenty-six years that elapsed 
between Laura’s death and his own 
—he was found dead in his library, 
July the 18th, 1374—-were spent in 
many noble efforts in the interests 
of his country in particular, and in 
the alleviation of the distresses of 
humanity in general. Being foreign 

ce) 
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to my subject, I pass them over in 
silence, to conclude with a ques- 
tion which has often obtruded it- 
self on many, and on myself. I 
do not profess to solve the pro- 
blem, leaving the answer to the 
reader’s ingenuity. 

It has been asked more than 
once whether Petrarch, successful 
and happy in his love, would have 
remained as true to Laura’s me- 
mory as he has done; whether his 
Muse would have been as elo- 
quently inspired by joy as by grief. 
Who can say? Ifthe passions often 
become lukewarm and satiated by 
possession, they as often find in 
possession fresh and ever-renewed 
fuel for their flames. In this re- 
spect, it would be difficult, impos- 
sible almost, to establish general 
maxims. We may charitably sup- 
pose that if Laura had yielded to 
her admirer, she would have been 
loved no less faithfully, nor would 
the feeling have been of shorter 
duration ; for, apart from Petrarch’s 
inherent nobility of character, she 
herself had something more than 
physical beauty to nourish that 
flame. When beauty alone a- 
wakens love, when youth only in- 
spires the desire, we may easily 
foresee that love will get wearied, 
that the desire will be extinguished 
the day beauty wanes; but when 
the heart and the intellect are 
captivated no less than the eyes 
and the senses, when the exchange 
of sentiment and thought, step by 
step with desire, develops the pas- 
sion, the woman who yields need 
not fear the ravages of time. Her 
eyes may with impunity lose their 
brilliancy, she is protected against 
infidelity, against desertion, by the 
very nature of the passion she in- 
spires; time cannot attack her 
heart or intellect, which will defend 
her happiness much better than 
her beauty. If Laura was really 
such as Petrarch represents her to 
us, if she united all the precious 
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gifts with which he has pleased to 
adorn her, she might without frisk 
have defied old age and habit of 
possession. 

Would Petrarch have sung his 
joy as he has sung his sufferings? 
From what we know of Petrarch, 
we may unhesitatingly answer in 
the affirmative. It has been said 
somewhere, that ‘If adversity ele- 
vates and tempers anew great souls, 
it abuses and enervates great minds, 
unless the heart be on a level with 
the intellect.’ Petrarch’s heart was 
to the full as noble as his intellect, 
and to such grief may be fruitful ; 
but joy inspires them equally with 
the sublimest eloquence. Grati- 
tude offers the poet as many re- 
sources as lament and regret. I 
am glad to think that Petrarch 
would have found in happiness 
a poetic theme of inexhaustible 
wealth, Nay, more. If he had 
not been condemned, or condemn- 
ed himself, to eternal lament, he 
perhaps would have abstained from 
all these exclusively ingenious com- 
binations, which often mar his com- 
positions and weary the reader ; of 
all these mythological allusions; of 
all these laboured and childish 
conceits, which imbue us with the 
opinion that his verses are less the 
work of a lover than of a poet, and 
which made Lord Macaulay say 
that they were hard and brilliant 
as an enamel. It is true, we in 
vain listen for the throbbings of the 
heart. It is not our fault that we 
cannot think very strong the pas- 
sions described so leisurely. His 
frequent comparison of Laura to 
the sun; the everlasting play on 
the word Z’aura and Laura, signi- 
fying both the air and the laurel, 
have found so many admirers and 
imitators, that Salvator Rosa, in 
his satires, complained that he and 
they 

* il Sole han consumato.’ 

All this would have been differ- 

ent, no doubt, if, instead of con- 
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tinually uttering prayers which were 
never to be granted, he could have 
addressed to the woman he loved 
hymns of thanks. Contentment 
gives the mind an instinctive clear- 
ness; grief, by upsetting all our 
faculties, drives us in spite of our- 
selves to high-flown imagery, to 
stilted and ambitious metaphors. 
Still, whatsoever value these con- 
jectures may possess, not Petrarch’s 
love, but the Canzoniere, as the 
most perfect monument which hu- 
man genius has erected to the ex- 
pression of such love, must be the 
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pedestal whereon the poet should 
be placed, and whence he should 
be seen. ‘L'amour est Iorigine, 
la cause, et le but de tout ce qu'il 
y a de grand, de beau, et de noble,’ 
writes Alphonse Karr. No one 
has borne greater tribute to this 
truth than the Italian poet. With 
him love is the precious metal 
which he carves and chisels into 
every fantastic shape and delicious 
design; but materiem superabat 
opus. As such the workmanship 
and the workman should be ex- 
alted above the material. 


THE FICKLE SEA. 
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WE waited by the sunny shore and watched the rising tide, 

And Love, our blithe companion, was still lingering at our side ; 
The angry waves had ceased to chafe, we heard no billows roar, 
And strife in presence of sweet love seemed hushed for evermore. 


Again I stood upon the shore and watched the ebbing tide, 
But all was dark and cheerless—there was no one at my side. 
The storm-winds smote the billows, and all the scene was rife 
With the storm and strife and sorrow that were rulers of my life. 


Ofttimes since then I’ve watched the sea’s alternate ebb and flow, 
And cursed my faith in woman’s love in days long, long ago. 

I love to see the storm-winds rage upon the stricken sea, 

For they tell how false and cruel fickle woman’s heart can be. 


GORDON CAMPBELL 





RED, YELLOW, AND GREEN. 


By AN OLD BOHEMIAN, 


——— 


Ir was in the year— No, hang it, 
not such a simpleton as that comes 
to, to let the cat out of the bag in 
such very foolish fashion. It was 
in the second quarter of the pre- 
sent century, in the ancient city of 
Lyons. Ah, and alas! What 
sweet memories of the past the 
name recalls! The happiest years 
of my life were lived there. 

It was in the Rue St. Dominique, 
near the Place Bellecour, at the 
house of M. Peyrade, the famous 
gourmet, where I rented a tip-top 
apartment—a garret, not to put 
too fine a point upon it—measuring 
twelve feet by twelve feet and eight 
feet. 

‘Dans un grenier qu’on est bien 
& vingt ans ;’ and at thirty, for the 
matter of that, and even at forty. 
How little we mind the number of 
steps that lead to the lofty roost ! 
As we advance in years, the joints 
are apt to grow less supple, until, 
in the fall of life, we find the climb 
no longer quite so genial as we 
were wont to do in its spring. 
The ‘ genial climb’ is an audacious 
crib from my dear departed friend 
Jacobsen, the witty Dane of West- 
minster. 

I had been absent a year or so 
from my favourite city, wandering 
about France, delivering lectures, 
I am ashamed to confess, upon a 
variety of subjects of which I knew 
about as much as Jean Jacques 
Rousseau did of music when he 
first took to giving lessons in it. 
But what I lacked in knowledge at 
the time I amply made up in self- 
reliance, vu/go cheek. Now cheek, 


you see, is a blessed gift so long as 
it is adequately supported by bliss- 
ful ignorance. It is truly surprising 
with what ease and freedom people 
will speak or write upon almost any 
given matter of which they know 
nothing, or next to nothing. With 
a little knowledge comes a deal of 
diffidence. I do not deliver lec- 
tures now, not even upon cookery 
and education, two subjects which 
I flatter myself no one can possibly 
be better qualified, both theoreti- 
cally and practically— But self- 
praise is no recommendation. 

No, I do not deliver lectures 
now; the greater is the pity. I 
only wish I had the cheek! I used 
to make a good thing of it in the 
olden times, when Louis Philippe 
believed himself to be king; whilst 
now— Well, well,no matter ; there 
is Nature’s most beneficent law of 
compensation to fall back upon: 
I have but few teeth left. 

So I had returned to Lyons, and 
taken up my old quarters again at 
M. Peyrade’s. 

It has been intimated already 
that that gentleman was a famous 
gourmet. There was barely a 
vintage known that his wonderful 
nose and palate would ever fail to 
detect; and he would invariably 
give you, with the sharpest pre- 
cision, the proper name, the year, 
and the quality of any wine sub- 
mitted to his judgment. But the 
man was considerably more than a 
mere gourmet: he was absolutely 
a ‘creator’ of vintages, known and 
unknown. ‘The vulgar process of 
blending had, in his skilful hands, 
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gradually developed into the dignity 
of a fine art ; whilst his inventive 
genius, powerfully aided bya most 
intimate theoretical and practical 
knowledge of every branch of the 
subject, had effectively devised a 
sound scientific basis for the many 
complex and intricate operations 
and the delicate manipulations 
necessary to the successful cultiva- 
tion of this very special branch of 
flattering nature. Is not imitation 
the sincerest form of flattery ? 

I know something of the great 
Hamburg vineyard, in which so 
many sorts of wine are made to 
grow that are innocent of the re- 
motest connection with the juice 
of the grape. I have been at Bercy 
in my time, and I have marvelled 
at the artificial production of wines 
so difficult to imitate as Tavel, for 
instance. It has been my good or 
my bad fortune, take it as you will, 
to watch the fabrication of ‘fiz’ 
in certain parts of the Palatinate ; 
and I have been specially privi- 
leged to see the most gripeful of 
all gripy wines that I have ever at- 
tempted to drink, the famous Sile- 
sian Griineberger, turned indiffer- 
ently into Duc de Montebello, or 
Heidseck Cabinet, or any one’s 
Carte Blanche or Carte Noire. 
But never and nowhere have I met 
M. Peyrade’s match. I truly be- 
lieve there was not a vintage that 
hecould not ‘produce ;’ and hissuc- 
cess in ripening and ageing young 
wines was simply marvellous. His 
immutable principle—and_ herein 
lay, perhaps, the secret of his 
success—was to confine himself 
rigorously to the scientific blend- 
ing of natural vintages, without 
addition of alcohol or any other 
foreign ingredient, except a small 
quantity of certain aromatic es- 
sences, in the preparation and use 
of which he was a perfect adept. 

M. Peyrade, when I knew him 
first, was a man about fifty, with a 
pleasing frank countenance, and a 
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merry twinkle in his dark eyes. 
He was by birth a Massilian or 
Marseillais, with a plentiful drop 
of Greek blood in his veins, which 
might account for the ‘Greek’ ele- 
ment in his moral composition. He 
was a well-bred, well-educated man, 
a Bachelor of Arts and Sciences in 
fact, and endowed with great na- 
tural gifts in many ways—among 
others, with no mean _histrionic 
ability. He was cheerful and jovial, 
and, although he had a keen eye 
to business, and would always take 
excellent care of his own interest, 
his natural disposition was gener- 
ous and liberal. 

He had taken a fancy to me 
from the time I had first come to 
his house. I had a smattering of 
wine-lore ; not much to boast of, 
indeed, yet still sufficient to make 
him condescend to ask my opinion 
occasionally in doubtful cases. 
After a time he honoured me even 
so far with his confidence that he 
admitted me to the freedom of his 
cellars, and even let me into some 
of his secrets. Now and then he 
would take me with him on his 
trips to Burgundy, where he used 
to buy grape crops on the vine, to 
have them cut, &c., under his per- 
sonal direction. 

Now when I came back to 
Lyons, on the occasion here re- 
ferred to, I had much to ask about 
the issue of certain Peyradean 
specs in wine production, in which 
I happened to take a special inter- 
est for some reason or other. 

So I inquired also about the 
ultimate yield, &c., of a certain 
rather largish grape crop purchased 
some three years back in Burgundy, 
of which I knew he expected great 
things, and which he had been on 
the point of bottling at the time of 
my leaving. 

‘Oh, capital! famous !’ he cried. 
‘ By Jove, my young friend’—which 
was his favourite way of addressing 
me—‘ you have just come back in 
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the very nick of time to behold 
the triumphant consummation of 
one of the grandest specs I have 
ever yet worked out. There are 
three thousand bottles primelying in 
the great cave now, besides some 
twenty dozen seconds and thirds, 
admirably suited to serve as whets 
and baits. All got out of that 
crop, with only one darrigue and 
five milleroles of blendings! It is 
really something to be proud of.’ 

Properly M. Peyrade should 
have expressed the quantities in 
hectolitres and litres ; but the man 
was ancien régime all over. He 
had no love for the events of 1789 
and 1792 and their outcome. Thus 
he clung with almost ludicrous ob- 
stinacy to the ancient moneys, 
weights, and measures of France 
before the Revolution. For him 
there were no francs and centimes, 
but simply livres, louis, écus, sous, 
and deniers. The new-fangled litre, 
with its ascending and descending 
scale of corresponding measures, 
had no actual existence for him. 
He had steadfastly declined to re- 
cognise any measures other than 
the old chopine de Paris, the 
bottle, the escandal and millerole, 
and the velte and barrique. 

‘Glorious!’ I replied. ‘ Most 
satisfactory indeed, M. Peyrade. 
Now what are you going to do 
with the article? I ventured to 
ask diffidently. 

‘Do with the article? Why, sell 
it, my dear young friend, sell it, of 
course. What else would you have 
me do with it? Three thousand 
bottles would surely be a few too 
many for my own private drinking, 
even though you were to tender 
me your friendly assistance,’ M. 
Peyrade replied somewhat ironi- 
cally, with a benign smile. 

‘ Of course, I know that,’ cried I, 
slightly nettled. ‘What I want to 
know is the name to be given to 
the child. Is it to be Beaune ? or 
Moulin-d-vent? or,’ I continued, 
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with a half-sneer, ‘ perchance it is 
to be Pomard? I know what great 
things you are capable of achieving 
in growing famous vintages in your 
cellars.’ 

** Ne sutor ultra crepidam” is a 
wise maxim, my sharp young friend,’ 
he replied, quite unruffled, with 
conscious superiority. ‘Do not 
travel beyond your ken. What 
know you of Burgundy vintages? 
Romanée is the ticket, my boy ; 
Romanée Conti, and premitre téte 
to boot !’ 

Romanée! It fairly took my 
breath away. Why, did I not know 
the parentage and pedigree of that 
wine as well as the old beggar 
knew Monkbarn’s famous Roman 
encampment? The grape was 
grown between Beaune and Nuits. 
I had seen it on the vine. It had 
been partly upon my advice that 
an additional fortnight’s coction 
had been given to the fruit. I had 
personally assisted in cutting and 
gathering, and in solicitously watch- 
ing and tending it, from the vine- 
yard to the press, and from the 
press to the cave. And here was 
this Massilian Greek brazenly tell- 
ing me that it was Romanée Conti! 
No wonder the cool announce- 
ment should strike me dumb with 
amazement. 

‘ Well, I must say your assurance 
beats anything I have heard of in 
modern or ancient history,’ I cried 
at last, when I had recovered my 
breath. ‘So nothing but Romanée 
Conti will do for you. Zxcuses du 
peu! But, seriously now, whom 
are you going to sell with it? 
Who do you think will buy it for 
Romanée Conti?’ 

*I told you just now that you 
have come back in the very nick 
of time to see the crowning of the 
edifice. The first sale is on for 
to-day,’ Peyrade replied quietly. 
‘Charles has been dropping hints 
about the purchase of a magnificent 
lot of high-class Burgundy, and he 
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knows that Messrs. Martin, Ducou- 
dray, and Dufour are coming here 
to-day to spy how the land lies. 
Of course I am supposed to know 
nothing of this intended call. In- 
deed, I am believed to be out.’ 
Here his eyes danced with merri- 
ment. ‘ You just wait here’-—it was 
in the private sa/on of the estab- 
lishment, where only distinguished 
customers were received, that this 
conversation took place—‘ and you 
will see them, and you will be in 
the best position to watch pro- 
ceedings. I know I can trust you. 
You are as close as wax. If suc- 
cess crowns my efforts I will give 
you a free trip down to Marseilles, 
and you shall have five dozen green 
seal for your own consumption. 
So we will look upon that as 
settled. I must be off now; @ 
tantit. 

I learned afterwards that M. 
Peyrade had two samples, of one 
hectolitre each, taken from the 
bulk of the made article, and run 
them into separate casks. To the 
first cask he had added a certain 
quantity of one of his wonderful 
aromatising essences, to the second 
double, and to the bulk five times 
the quantity (in proportion). He 
had allowed it four months to work 
through ; then he had bottled the 
lot. He was a deft hand at dirt- 
encrusting and cobwebbing bottles, 
and giving new corks the appear- 
ance ofa ripe old age. The first 
portion had been sealed with red 
wax, the second with yellow wax, 
the bulk with green wax. I had 
not been long left alone when the 
three gentlemen were ushered in 
obsequiously by Charles. M. Mar- 
tin was Mayor of Lyons at the 
time, and M. Ducoudray temporary 
prefect of the Rhone department. 
M. Dufour was one of the leading 
silk manufacturers of Lyons, and 
father-in-law of M. Arles Dufour, 
the famous national economist. 

I rose and bowed to the three 
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gentlemen ; then resumed my seat, 
and went on reading my Cevseur 
de Lyon. 

Charles, I must tell you, was a 
model waiter. He was courteous 
and obliging to all customers, high 
and humble alike, and gratuities 
were not the first and only con- 
sideration with him. He served 
you with such truly gentlemanly 
ease that you felt more than half 
inclined to doubt whether he was 
not a nobleman in disguise, doing 
the waiter fora wager. There was 
once a waiter at the Savage Club, 
whom my friend Barnes used to 
call the Baron, and of whom you 
were really reluctant to order a go 
of hot or cold, he looked such a 
natural swell ; but he was nothing 
to Charles. In fact, I have known 
in the course of my lo— that is to 
say, brief—career a great many 
Charleses, and, for the matter of 
that, Charlies too, and I shall ever 
gratefully remember Charles or 
Charley of the Albion, in the 
halcyon days of that then truly 
noble establishment. But I never 
met the equal of Peyrade’s Charles. 
He was sincerely attached to his 
employer, and always ready to 
place all his undoubted abilities 
unreservedly at his service. With 
regard to strict adherence to truth, 
I must confess, alas, that Charles 
was not much given to shaming 
the devil. 

‘So Peyrade is out? inquired 
M. Martin. 

‘I believe he is gone to Four- 
vieres,’ replied the veracious 
Charles. ‘I do not think he 
will be back before evening.’ 

‘Then, whilst the coast is clear, 
Charles,’ said the mayor, ‘ bring 
us a bottle of the wine you were 
talking of the other day. We 
should like to have a taste of 
it.’ 

‘Well, gentlemen,’ said Charles 
hesitatingly,‘ I am afraid M. Peyrade 
will not like it when he comes to 
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know it ; but I will venture to risk 
it, to oblige you.’ 

A few minutes after, a dirty black 
bottle, with a dirty red seal, was 
placed before the three gentlemen. 
It was opened by Charles, and 
three glasses were solemnly poured 
out. A faint perfume pervaded the 
room. The gentlemen tasted ; 
they smacked their lips. ‘ Deli- 
cious,’ muttered M. Martin. ‘What 
do you call it, Charles?’ asked 
M. Ducoudray. ‘That I cannot 
tell,” said Charles; ‘M. Peyrade 
has kept so close about it.’ ‘I 
think,’ said M. Dufour slowly and 
reflectively, ‘I think it tastes like 
Romanée.’ ‘ So it does, so it does ! 
cried prefect and mayor wnisono. 
‘ Have you ever tasted it, Charles ? 
asked M. Martin. ‘No,’ Charles 
replied ; ‘this is the first bottle I 
have taken out ofthe bin.’ ‘ Bring 
a glass, then, Charles, and taste it, 
and let us know what you think of 
the vintage. You are a judge, I 
know,’ said M. Dufour. Charles 
tasted, with a solemn face. ‘Gentle- 
men,’ he said admiringly, ‘you 
are finished gourmets. It is Ro- 
manée.’ 

Well, I must confess I felt rather 
small in my own estimation. Here 
were three gentlemen, whom I 
knew to be pretty good judges of 
wine, giving the very name to the 
article which had excited my de- 
rision. But this was, after all, 
only another proof of M. Peyrade’s 
unapproachable superiority in wine- 
growing. 

They finished the bottle, and 
ordered another. Ere they had 
drunk the one-half of this, Peyrade 
suddenly made his appearance. 
He had come back quite un- 
expectedly ; most likely he had 
found the height of Fourvitres too 
toilsome to climb that day. He 
cordially saluted his customers ; 
then throwing, as it were, an acci- 
dental glance upon the bottle on 
the table, his brow suddenly 
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clouded, and he looked greatly 
annoyed and vexed. He was a 
capital actor, as has already been 
intimated. He summoned Charles. 
‘ Do you, or do you not, know these 
gentlemen, Charles ?’ he asked the 
man angrily. Then, withou* wait- 
ing an answer, he continued, with 
truly pathetic reproachfulness, 
‘Charles, Charles! to place red 
seal before my much-honoured 
guests! What cow/d you be thinking 
of? If you had made up your 
mind to disobey my injunction not 
to let these wines be touched, you 
should at least have had the sense 
to place a superior quality before 
these gentlemen. Blockhead, go 
and get a bottle yellow seal and 
fresh glasses; and put the olives 
on the table.’ 

Charles, who was almost as good 
an actor as his employer, looked 
crestfallen and contrite. He ad- 
mitted the justice of the reproof ; 
he ought to have known better ; he 
craved the gentlemen’s pardon. He 
put the olives on the table, and fresh 
glasses, then went on his errand. 

‘Gentlemen,’ said M. Peyrade, 
smoothing his ruffled brow, ‘I hope 
you will pardon poor Charles. He 
knew he was disobeying my orders, 
and that must have confused him. 
Pray take an olive, and I will show 
you what real high-class Burgundy 
means.’ 

The yellow seal was brought and 
opened. The perfume pervading 
the room was more strongly pro- 
nounced now. The three gentle- 
men tasted—and tasted—and tast- 
ed again. They closed their eyes 
in the intensity of their delight. 

‘Ah, Peyrade, you are right! 
cried M. Martin enthusiastically. 
‘This zs wine! It is nectar fit for 
the gods. This zs Romanée, and 
no mistake !’ 

‘So it is,’ acquiesced Peyrade, 
adding, with charming ingenuous- 
ness, ‘ How did you find it out >— 
oh, I see, Charles—’ 
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‘No,’ M. Dufour broke in, with 
proud consciousness ; ‘I found it 
out—we all found it out—unaided 
by Charles. And I think I may 
venture to pronounce this yellow 
seal Romanée Conti ?’ 

‘Well, I see there is no keeping 
a secret from judges like you, gen- 
tlemen,’ cried Peyrade admiringly. 
‘Yes, it gs Romanée Conti. The 
fact is, I bought three sorts—that 
is to say, two sorts—three is a mis- 
take,’ he continued, with well-acted 
embarrassment. ‘ Of course, two 
sorts I mean, the red seal and the 
yellow.’ 

‘Ah, you have only two sorts, 
have you—only two?’ said M. Du- 
coudray slowly, and with an in- 
quisitorial glance meant to pierce 
the host right through. The pre- 
fect fancied that he was, in vulgar 
parlance, smelling a rat. ‘Now 
look here, Peyrade, I swear you 
have ¢hree sorts. No, no; I take 
no denial, man,’ as Peyrade made 
signs of denegation ; ‘I know ’tis 
a fact. Now what objection can 
you possibly have to our having a 
taste of the donne bouche? Come, 
let's have a bottle of the third 
sort.’ 

‘Well, gentlemen, I see it is no 
use trying to deceive you. It was 
an unlucky slip of the tongue. The 
truth is, I was afraid you’d want to 
buy some; and I must tell you 
categorically that the third sort, my 
green seal, is not forsale. It hap- 
pens to be premiére téte, and I doubt 
whether the like of it is to be found 
inany cave withina hundred leagues 
round. I could not conscientiously 
charge more than six louis a dozen’ 
—here I dropped the Censeur in 
sheer amazement. Heavens! ten 
francs a bottle! and I knew the 
cost of production could not pos- 
sibly exceed two francs—‘ and the 
article,’ he continued, with calm 
assurance, casting a glance of warn- 
ing in my direction, ‘is safe to 
double its value in three or four 
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years at the most. So, gentlemen, 
let it be distinctly understood, pray, 
that I shall have the honour to treat 
you to a couple of bottles of my 
green seal Romanée Conti, /re- 
miere téte, and that you will not ask 
me to sell you any of it. On this 
condition alone, let it be distinctly 
understood, I repeat, I'll go and 
fetch a couple of green-seal bottles 
myself, as the bins are locked, and 
I never part with the key to any 
one. Eat a few olives meanwhile. 
Charles, come along with me.’ 

When master and man entered 
again, each bore an elegant silver 
wine-cradle, in which reposed a 
most ancient-looking bottle, sealed 
with equally ancient-looking green 
wax. With due solemnity the cradles 
were placed on the table. Large 
glasses were brought. 

Upon Peyrade’s special invita- 
tion, courteously indorsed by M. 
Dufour, to whom I was personally 
well-known, I joined & cercle des 
buveurs, and Charles also was easily 
prevailed upon to give us the bene- 
fit of his well-known judgment. 

When the first cork was drawn, 
a perfect nosegay of perfumes took 
possession of our olfactory organs, 
and when’ we put our glasses to 
our lips there was a general de- 
lighted ‘Ah! in which I joined 
heartily and sincerely. ‘The wine 
was in fact a most perfect success, 
and if I had not happened to know 
better, I should myself have sworn 
it was Romanée Conti, and premiere 
tite to boot! 

When we had discussed the two 
bottles, M. Dufour suddenly re- 
membered that he had something 
most particular and important to 
say to M. Peyrade, whom he invited 
accordingly to grant him a few 
minutes in private. 

When the two gentlemen had 
withdrawn, M. Martin said, turning 
to the prefect, ‘ { lay a wager that 
sly old fox Dufour is talking Pey- 
rade out of a hundred or so of this 
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glorious Romanée. If he succeeds 
I am determined to have a go in 
for it too.” ‘And so shall I,’ cried 
the prefect; ‘and Peyrade will 
find it rather difficult to refuse me, 
I know. Why, it is dirt cheap at 
one hundred and twenty francs the 
dozen.’ 

Well, the two gentlemen were 
away for full twenty minutes. When 
they came back Peyrade looked 
flushed and slightly annoyed, whilst 
Dufour wore a satisfied smile on 
his face. Sowe at once knew how 
the land was lying, and the prefect 
and the mayor both joined in a 
most determined onset on the pro- 
prietor of the place, and of the in- 
comparable Romanée Conti ; and 
they never left off unti! they had, 
despite his most solemn protesta- 
tions and most earnest denials, pre- 
vailed upon him to cede to each of 
them, at the moderate price of one 
hundred and twenty francs a dozen, 
twenty dozen of the coveted ar- 
ticle, which, with the twenty dozen 
extorted from him by M. Dufour, 
made up the respectable figure of 
seven hundred and twenty bottles 
out of a grand total of three thou- 
sand. 

Peyrade pathetically entreated 
the three gentlemen not to mention 
the affair to any one, which they 
promised of course. He knew 
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human nature well. Was it at all 
likely they would keep dark about 
their good fortune? So before the 
evening of that self-same day had 
travelled far towards night we had 
M. de Merlat and M. Vautrinier, 
two large landed proprietors in the 
Rhone department, drop in, quite 
accidentally of course, but with 
their soul set upon Romanée Conti; 
and before the next day had run 
its course, successive visits of M. 
Broleman, M. de Cazenove, Count 
des Guidi, the great homceopathist, 
the Hahnemann of France, and 
the jovial Abbé Pollet, the domes- 
tic chaplain of the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Lyons, and purveyor and 
superintendent-general of his emi- 
nence’s kitchen and cellar, had in- 
duced Peyrade to dispose to these 
gentlemen of the entire remain- 
der of the stock, including even 
the yellow and red seals, and ac- 
cordingly also my own promised 
five dozen, for which five hundred 
francs were handed to me by the 
delighted Peyrade, who soon after 
also kept his promise of giving me 
a free trip to Marseilles. Charles 
had a magnificent diamond breast- 
pin presented to him by his grateful 
employer. 

So you see this vinous tricolor 
turned out a good thing for me 
also. Zempi passati—Eheu ! 
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Amoncst the many relics of a by- 
gone era, which day by day are 
becoming gradually effaced, few 
can show a past of more interest 
and variety than the old theatre of 
Sadler’s Wells. This edifice, at 
present in course of reconstruction, 
stood on the site of an orchestra, 
erected in 1683 by a surveyor of 
highways, named Sadler, the value 
of whose property was considerably 
enhanced, during the same year, 
through the discovery of a long- 
forgotten spring of mineral water 
by some workmen when digging 
for gravel in the gardens belonging 
to the house. Malcolm, in his in- 
teresting Londinium Redivivum, 
published in 1803, notices an ap- 
plication to the House of Commons 
from a former proprietor—probably 
the younger Forcer—of Sadler’s 
Wells, certifying that this was a 
place of public entertainment as 
early as the reign of Elizabeth. On 
what grounds the petitioner rested 
his statement we have not been 
able to learn ; but it ts evident that 
the spring was known and resorted 
to at a very early period. The 
monks of Clerkenwell Priory, in 
particular, were in the habit of 
frequenting it, and of exacting 
money in return for their prayers 
from the sick people who came to 
test its healing powers. At the 
time of the Reformation the monks 
disappeared, and with them the 
well, which seems to have been 
covered in and its identity lost, 
until accidentally brought to light 
by the workpeople of Sadler, at an 
interval of some 140 odd years. 
Although never attaining to the 
fashionable notoriety of the neigh- 


bouring Islington Spa—with which 
Lysons and Sir John Hawkins have 
erroneously confounded it — the 
new establishment, being at first 
respectably conducted, quickly ar- 
rived at a certain popularity. ‘Thus 
John Evelyn, in his diary for the 
11th June 1686, writes: ‘I went 
to see Middleton’s receptacle of 
water at the New River, and the 
new Spa Well near.’ We read also 
of vocal and instrumental concerts, 
of posturers, tumblers, and rope- 
dancers, as supplied for the diver- 
sion of the water-drinkers ; and of 
a certain Mr. Pearson, who was 
‘engaged to play on the dulcimer 
every summer evening at the end 
of the long walk.’ Sadler with- 
drew, towards the end of the cen- 
tury, in favour of a Mr. Miles, who 
entered into partnership with the 
musician Francis Forcer. The 
place was known in 1699 as Miles’ 
Musick House; but resumed, a 
few years later, its original appel- 
lation. Edward Ward, in his satire, 
A Watk to Islington, written about 
this time, humorously describes 
the amusements of Sadler’s Wells, 
especially ‘a fiddler in scarlet,’ 

‘Who runs up in a//, with a hey-diddle- 

diddle, 


To show what a fool he can make of a 
fiddle,’ 


Followed by a girl of eleven, who 
performs a sword-dance, 


‘ And further the mob's admiration to kindle, 
She turns on her heel like a wheel in a 
spindle.’ 


With a youth, 


‘In dancing a jig lies the chief of whose 
graces, 

And making strange musick-house monkey- 
like faces,’ 
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Of the visitors the actor Mack- 
lin gives an almost contemporane- 
ous account in his reminiscences, 
and says, ‘Though we had a mix- 
ture of very odd company, there 
was little or no rioting; signifi- 
cantly adding that ‘there was a 
public ¢hen that kept one another 
in awe.’ 

To judge by subsequent events, 
however, this same public, a little 
later on, must have sadly degene- 
rated. There is extant a very curi- 
ous tract, dated 1712, and entitled 
God's Judgement against Murderers, 
being ‘ an account of a cruel and 
barbarous murther, committed on 
Thursday night, the 14th of Au- 
gust, at Sadler’s Musick-House, 
near Islington, on the body of Mr. 
Waite, a lieutenant of a Man-of- 
War, by one Mr. French, a Lawyer 
of the Temple.’ This tract describes 
Sadler's Wells as ‘a daily meeting 
or Rendezvous of people who go 
thither to divert themselves ; and 
tho’ ’tis in many very Innocent, 
and in the People of the House 
only getting an Honest Livelihood, 
yet the method of so doing is apt 
to draw many unaccountable and 
disorderly Persons to frequent it.’ 
Then follows an account of the 
murder, ‘near the Organ-loft.’ 
Again we read, in the [Veekly 
Journal for 1718, that ‘Sadlers 
Wells being lately opened, there 
is likely to be a great resort of 
strolling damsels, half-pay offi- 
cers, peripatetic tradesmen, tars, 
butchers, and others musically in- 
clined.’ 

Miles died in 1724, and Forcer 
in 1730. The son of the latter 
then carried on the management 
alone for thirteen years. Hogarth 
immortalised the Wells in 1738 by 
introducing a corner of the build- 
ing, with the old signboard, into 
his picture ‘ Evening.’ The grand 
jury of Middlesex drew up a me- 
morial in 1744 to the effect that 
the place ‘ now opened and carried 
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on by John Warren, within this 
county, is frequently a resort of 
great numbers of loose disorderly 
people.’ 

In 1746, Rosoman, whose name 
still lives in an adjoining street, 
became proprietor, and, during 
the next twenty-six years, did 
much to improve the character 
of a place which, for some time 
past, had certainly been disreput- 
able enough. That its frequenters 
were now of a higher grade we 
may infer from an advertisement 
promulgated in 1757 to announce 
that ‘a Horse patrole will be sent 
in the New Road this night by 
Mr. Fielding, for the protection of 
the nobility and gentry who go 
from the squares and that end of 
the town. The road to the city 
will also be properly guarded. 
Rather earlier, between 1733-48, 
the environs were so infested by 
footpads that linkboys were in 
constant attendance at the doors 
of Sadler’s Wells to light people 
returning to their homes in the 
more distant streets of Clerkenwell ; 
and a notice was often appended 
to the bills that ‘there would be 
a moonlight.’ Under Rosoman’s 
direction the programmes at first 
consisted, as before, of singing and 
acrobatic displays; but in 1753 a 
regular company was formed, for 
the representation of burlettas, 
musical interludes, and _panto- 
mimes. These for many years 
formed the staple attraction, though 
there is a note of Shakespeare’s 
Tempest having been given in 1764. 
Rosoman replaced the original 
wooden theatre in 1766 by a new 
one of brick; and this, although 
altered and enlarged at various 
times, later on remained virtually 
the same up to within a year or 
two of the present date. There 
might long be seen, in the bar of 
the ‘Sir Hugh Myddleton’ tavern, 
an old picture, entitled ‘The Sad- 
ler’s Wells Club,’ in which Roso- 
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man was drawn, surrounded by 
members of his company and other 
friends, amongst whom the most 
remarkable—according to tradition 
—were Maddox the wire-dancer, 
Mr. Greenwood, grandfather of the 
partner of Phelps, and Davenport, 
master of the elder Mathews. On 
recent inquiry we found that this 
picture had been sold some time 
ago; and the one which replaces 
it is probably a copy of Hogarth’s 
* Midnight Conversation.’ 

After the retirement of Rosoman 
in 1772, the property was held for 
many subsequent years in shares, 
and among the tenants were Tom 
King, the comedian and original 
Sir Peter Teazle, Wroughton, 
Hughes, Coates, Siddons (the hus- 
band of Mrs. Siddons), Charles 
Dibdin the elder and his two sons, 
Reeve the composer, Andrews, 
Burford, and Arnold. The active 
management was intrusted to King 
from 1772 to 1782, and afterwards 
successively toWroughton, Hughes, 
Lonsdale, and Charles Dibdin the 
younger. The year 1781 will be 
ever memorable in the annals of 
Sadler’s Wells for the first appear- 
ance, on Easter Monday, April 
16th, of the greatest clown that 
ever lived, Joseph Grimaldi. Ac- 
cording to the parish registers of 
St. Clement Danes, Grimaldi, son 
of a once-celebrated dancer of the 
same name, who was more fami- 
liarly known as ‘Iron-legs,’ was 
born on the 18th of December 
1778. With the exception of one 
season, that of 1817, he was at- 
tached to the theatre for a period 
of forty-seven years, and during 
the whole of this long-extended 
career maintained a supremacy in 
his own peculiar line, which old 
playgoers assert to have never 
since been equalled, nor even ap- 
proached. Grimaldi retired in 
1828, and died nine years later. 
His gravestone in the burial-ground 
of St. James’s Church, Penton- 
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ville, bears the following inscrip- 
tion : 
Sacred 
TO THE MEMORY OP 
Mr. JOSEPH GRIMALDI, 
Who departed this life 
May 31, 1837, 

Aged fifty-eight years. 
At the foot of the grave is another 
stone, inscribed ‘Grimaldi, 1837.’ 
A really kind heart, an even tem- 
per, and a most childlike simplicity 
of character, caused Grimaldi to be 
as universally beloved in private 
as he was admired in public ; and 
the statement, found after death 
amongst his papers, that in the 
solitary hours of declining life he 
could not recollect one single in- 
stance in which he had intention- 
ally wronged man, woman, or 
child, may have well found a ready 
echo in the breast of every one 
who ever knew him. 

The other most prominent mem- 
bers of the company from 1780 to 
1800 were the comedians Dighton 
and Davis, the pantomimists Bo- 
logna, Paulo, Richer, and Dubois. 
Malcolm gives an interesting de- 
scription of Dubois as Orson in the 
ballet of Valentine and Orson. 
Orson was also one of Grimaldi’s 
favourite parts. Mrs. Bland sang 
here in 1786, and Braham, then a 
boy, in 1788. Possibly the best 
engraving extant of Sadler’s Wells 
is the one published in 1792 by 
the scene-painter Andrews. Save 
for the word ‘ gallery,’ observable 
over a side-door, and a signboard 
high up on one of the gables, the 
building, standing by the New 
River, and overshadowed by trees, 
has here more the look of some 
quaint old suburban manor-house 
than of an ordinary London thea- 
tre. The insecurity of its ap- 
proaches towards the end of the 
last century may be gathered from 
a playbill of June 1783, wherein 
it is stated that ‘patrols of horse 
and foot are stationed from Sad- 
ler’s Wells gate, along the New 
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Road to Moorfields; also to St. 
John’s Street, and across the Spa 
Fields to Rosoman Row, from the 
hours of eight to eleven.’ Another 
remarkable event in the chronicles 
of the theatre occurred in 1801, 
namely, the first appearance on 
any stage of a juvenile wonder, 
Master Carey, who recited the 
principal speech of Rolla in Sheri- 
dan’s Pizarro. ‘This boy was the 
great-grandson of Henry Carey, 
who at an earlier date composed 
and wrote several musical pieces 
for the theatre. The more im- 
portant of these are now forgotten, 
but the little song of ‘ Sally in our 
Alley,’ so touching in its homely 
pathos, will continue to live as 
long as English ballad-singing 
lasts. Some years later young 
Carey expanded into the great 
tragedian Edmund Kean. The 
African traveller Belzoni performed 
some feats of herculean strength 
here as a gymnast, the ‘ Pata- 
gonian Sampson,’ in 1803. From 
1804, for many years onwards, 
Sadler’s Wells became noted for 
its aquatic pieces, in the progress 
of which the entire stage was drawn 
up to the flies, to make way for a 
huge tank, filled by means of pipes 
connected with the New River. 
In this tank naval fights and mari- 
time sensations were enacted, and 
The Battie of the Nile, The Siege 
of Gibraltar, with other produc- 
tions of a similar kind, gained an 
extraordinary vogue, as was re- 
corded by Greenwood in his 
Rhyming Reminiscences : 

‘ Attraction was needed the town to engage, 
So Dick emptied the river that year on the 

stage ; 
The “> en and became quite 
And the Wells forsome seasons went swim- 
mingly on.’ 

The ‘ Dick’ referred to was the 
manager Hughes, and father-in- 
law of Grimaldi. The night of the 
15th of October 1807 witnessed a 
fearful catastrophe, arising from the 
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panic caused by a false alarm of 
fire. In the rush to the doors 
twenty-three people were suffo- 
cated, and many more severely in- 
jured. In 1819 Grimaldi intro- 
duced his famous song, ‘ Hot Cod- 
lins.. Howard Payne, author of 
the tragedy of Brutus, was lessee 
in 1820, and Egerton of Covent 
Garden during the three following 
years, when the charming Mrs. 
Egerton played the leading parts. 
The ill-fated Queen Caroline of 
Brunswick paid a visit to Sadler’s 
Wells in 1821. Grimaldi’s farewell 
benefit took place on the 17th of 
March 1828, and on Boxing- 
night in the next year Tom 
Matthews, who more nearly re- 
sembled him than any other of his 
successors, came out in a new 
pantomime, Zhe Hag of the Forest 
Raven, Mrs. Fitzwilliam was man- 
ageress in 1832, and engaged T. 
P. Cooke, whose superiority in 
British-sailor parts was to the last 
incontestable, to play William in 
DouglasJerrold’s Black-Ey'd Susan. 
The piece ran for upwards of one 
hundred nights, in those days an 
extraordinary run. 

The names of Almar, Osbald- 
iston, Nelson Lee, and Robert 
Honner were subsequently associ- 
ated in turn with the direction, but 
did little or nothing to enhance its 
reputation. On the contrary, the 
theatre gradually sank to so low an 
ebb that any attempt to improve 
its fortunes was at last looked upon 
as hopeless. But happier days 
were in store when, in the spring 
of 1844, the great actor Phelps 
assumed the management; and we 
can affirm without any hesitation 
that the next eighteen years, during 
which he presided over its destinies, 
form, in truth, the best and bright- 
est page in the history of old Sad- 
ler’s Wells. For the greater part 
of this time Mr. Phelps was con- 
nected in partnership with Mr. 
Greenwood, son of the once famous 
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scene-painter ; and thus, whilst the 
refined taste and histrionic talents 
of the former raised the artistic 
credit of the enterprise to the high- 
est point, the sound judgment and 
business capacity of the latter 
served to maintain its financial 
prosperity. Their task, at first, 
was no easy one. Melodrama of 
the coarsest type had long been 
the fare presented to a class of 
frequenters in themselves so utterly 
vicious that no respectable trades- 
man would dream of taking his 
wife or daughters to the place. 
The lessees had not only to purify 
the nature of the performances ; 
they had to wnmake, as well as to 
create, their audience. With what 
courage and resolution they set 
about their reforms on both sides of 
the curtain is well known; and so 
thoroughly did they carry them out 
that in time this obscure little 
temple of the drama could boast 
of not only the most intelligent, 
but beyond comparison the most 
intellectual, pit of any theatre in 
London. It was no uncommon 
circumstance during the run of 
some special revival to see the 
entire pit and boxes diligently fol- 
lowing the text from printed copies 
of the play. Nor was Sadler’s 
Wells any longer dependent on 
merely local patronage for its sup- 
port. The ‘nobility and gentry 
from the squares’ of Rosoman’s 
old-fashioned advertisement now 
found their analogy in the more 
modern inhabitants of Mayfair and 
Belgravia, who came out in num- 
bers to a spot of which probably 
many of them had hitherto scarcely 
even heard, whilst all that was most 
distinguished in the literary world 
made a point of being present on 
every ‘first night’ at the Wells. 
And no higher compliment could 
have been paid to any manage- 
ment than the one addressed to it 
by Macready when, in a letter 
written to Sir Frederick Pollock in 
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1856, he remarked, ‘I believe we 
must look for the drama, if we 
really wish to find it, in that re- 
mote suburb of Islington.’ We 
have been informed that the lessees 
originally intended to bring out the 
entire series of Shakespeare’s plays ; 
and it is a fact that they did suc- 
ceed in producing thirty-one of 
them. These were Macheth—with 
Locke’s musical additions on the 
opening night, Whit Monday, 27th 
May 1844; but afterwards strictly 
in accordance with the original 
text — Othello, the Merchant of 
Venice, King John, Hamlet, King 
Richard I//,.—with the original 
text in place of Colley Cibber’s ver- 
sion— King Henry VIII, King 
Lear, A Winter's Tale, the First 
Part of King Henry 1V., Julius 
Cesar, Romeo and Juliet, Measure 
Sor Measure, the Tempest, Cymbeline, 
As You Like It, Twelfth Night, the 
Merry Wives of Windsor, Corio- 
lanus, Much Ado about Nothing, 
Antony and Cleopatra, Timon of 
Athens, All’s Well that Ends Well, 
the Second Partof Aing Henry ZV., 
King Henry V., A Midsummer 
Night's Dream ; Pericles, Prince of 
Tyre; Taming of the Shrew—with 
Phelps as Christopher Sly —7Zwo 
Gentlemen of Verona, Comedy of 
Errors, and Love's Labour Lost. 
The following works, by other old 
dramatists contemporaneous with 
Shakespeare, were also presented : 
the Honest Man's Fortune, King 
and no King, Rule a Wife and have 
a Wife, and the Brida/, of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher; Zove’s Sacri- 
fice, of Ford ; the Fatal Dowry, the 
City Madam, and A New Way 
to Pay Old Debts, of Massinger ; 
Venice Preserved, of Otway ; and 
the Duchess of Maifi, of John Web- 
ster. To these might be added a 
long list of plays by Lytton, Byron, 
Knowles, Talfourd, Kotzebue, 
Rowe, Leigh Hunt, Sheridan, Cum- 
berland, Colman, Cibber, Howard 
Payne, Vanburgh, Inchbald, Hol- 


























croft, Bickerstaffe, Tobin, Cent- 
livre, Maturin, Macklin, and others ; 
amongst which Cumberland’s Wheel 
of Fortune, Macklin’s Man of the 
World, and the Provoked Husband 
of Sir John Vanburgh, might almost 
be cited as theatrical curiosities, 
owing to the rarity of their per- 
formance elsewhere. Another, the 
Castle Spectre, of Monk Lewis, given 
several times in 1849, had, in its 
time, an immense popularity, and 
from the romantic interest of the 
plot, to say nothing of the oppor- 
tunities for ghostly effects, is well 
worth the attention of our theatrical 
managers of to-day. Many dramas 
were also written expressly for the 
house, and of these, Hamilton of 
Bothwellhaugh, by Slous ; Garcia,or 
the Noble Error, by F. G. Tomline ; 
Feudal Times, the Gowrie Plot, and 
John Saville of Haysted, by the 
Rev. James White ; and lastly the 
Fool's Revenge, by Tom Taylor, 
were all far above the average of 
new plays. The only translation 
from the modern French was a 
version of Casimir Delavigne'’s 
Louis XI., given, at the earnest 
request of his patrons, by Mr. 
Phelps in 1861. The same year 
saw another departure from the 
legitimate in the shape of a two- 
act pilece—Doing for the Best, by 
Rophino Lacy—in which, as the 
humble artisan of domestic drama, 
the actor showed that he could 
mesmerise his audience to the full 
as much as he had ever done in 
the finest works of our standard 
authors. 

For the representation of the 
above repertory a company was 
gradually formed, as a body, it 
would seem, at no period of trans- 
cendent excellence, but which had 
the merit, and that in no ordinary 
degree, of working on all occasions 
thoroughly well together. Until 
Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft metamor- 
phosed the old Queen’s Theatre 
in Tottenham Street, the French 
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word ensemble — for which our 


-language offers no equivalent — 


was never more happily realised 
on the English stage than during 
the days of the Phelps and Green- 
wood dynasty at Sadler's Wells. 
It was not that a collection of stars 
was to be met with, but that all, 
high or low, engaged were care- 
fully taught at rehearsal to abstain 
as far as possible from individual 
prominence, and to aim rather 
at carrying out each his separate 
work, so as to blend it with the 
rest in one harmonious whole. The 
conception of the author, not the 
exhibition of this or that performer, 
was always the first thing to be re- 
garded here. No one was ever 
engaged in whom the lessees failed 
to detect at least the germ of a 
Shakespearian talent, and _ this, 
when once found, was thenceforth 
developed with untiring assiduity. 
To have played with Phelps at 
Sadler’s Wells is yet the proudest 
boast of those who survive from his 
old company; and many of our 
best actors and actresses have owed 
their fame to the training which 
they received in early life at ‘The 
Theatre,’ as it is still affectionately 
termed by the Islingtonians. In 
the /élustrated London News for 
oth January 1847 there is an en- 
graving of the greenroom at Sad- 
ler’s Wells, with Mr. Phelps and 
a portion of his company as con- 
stituted at the time—with the 
names underlined — dressed for 
their parts in the Merchant of Venice. 
Whether the older picture of Roso- 
man may have suggested it, we 
cannot tell, but for playgoers the 
print has already become invested 
with an interest scarcely less power- 
ful than the other. In a manage- 
ment extending over eighteen years 
many changes naturally occurred, 
but it would be unfair in this sum- 
mary of its doings to refrain from 
enumerating the names of some, at 
least, of those who successively 
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assisted in supporting its reputa- 
tion. Among the best remember- 
ed were: Mrs. Warner, for a time 
associated in the direction with the 
other proprietors, and one of the 
finest tragic actresses of her day ; 
Mrs. Henry Marston, since Mrs. 
Glover's retirement the best duenna 
on the stage; Mrs. Ternan, Mrs. 
Hermann Vezin, and the Misses 
Glyn, Fitzpatrick, Laura Addison, 
Cooper, Goddard, Atkinson, Fanny 
Vining, Eburne, Julia St. George, 
Jenny Marston, Edith Heraud, 
Hughes—now Mrs. Gaston Murray 
—Wyatt, Heath, Murray, and 
Fanny Huddart; together with 
Messrs. Henry Marston, George 
Bennett, Younge, Hoskyns, Wil- 
liams, Fenton, Scharf, Lewis Ball, 
Ray, Belford, Mortimer, Morelli, 
Villiers, Robinson, Branson, Mel- 
lon, Butler, Graham, Edmund 
Phelps, and Hermann Vezin. 

In all pertaining to the mése-en- 
scene nothing could exceed the 
care and accuracy bestowed on 
every production, and especially on 
the successive Shakespearian re- 
vivals. Stage-decoration was em- 
ployed to enhance, but never to 
impede, the action ; to adorn, but 
never to obscure, the plot. Splen- 
dour was not wanting where splen- 
dour was due; but it was ever 
splendour tempered by the purest 
taste. For, as was justly pointed 
out by an eminent critic—Henry 
Morley of the A.xaminer—of the 
day, Shakespeare’s plays were al- 
ways foems as performed at Sad- 
ler’s Wells. As an example of the 
poetic spirit in which they were 
approached, none better could be 
adduced than the exquisite J/id- 
summer Night's Dream, revived in 
1853, and again in 1861. Zimon 
of Athens, revived 1851 and in 
1856, forms another case in point. 
On the contrary, Pericles, Prince of 
Tyre, brought out in 1854, and 
which, from its very nature, came 
to be treated—however artistically 
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—chiefly as a spectacle, was also, 
strange to say, the only one that 
failed to realise a pecuniary suc- 
cess. 

The partnership of Messrs. Green- 
wood and Phelps expired early in 
1860, and, with a performance of 
Massinger’s City Madam, the man- 
agement of the latter finally ter- 
minated on the 15th March 1862. 
In the following November Mr. 
Phelps returned for a short en- 
gagement, and, on the night of 
his benefit, delivered an address, 
in which, after expressing a hope 
that he had fulfilled the promise, 
made on starting, of raising the 
taste of his audiences, by the ex- 
alted nature of the entertainments, 
he added : ‘ The amusements of the 
people are a very important item 
in the composition of our social 
system. Dramatic representations 
have stood, and I believe always 
will stand, in the foremost rank of 
those amusements. It is surely 
better, then, that the young, who are 
so easily led and so strongly im- 
pressed by them, should receive 
those impressions from the plays of 
Shakespeare, rather than from sen- 
sation dramas and _ translations 
from the French of questionable 
morality. The audience which 
Mr. Phelps addressed was a strictly 
representative one, since it com- 
prised many of the inhabitants 
of the neighbourhood, who had 
grown up with his management, 
and had formed their taste for the 
drama within the walls of his 
theatre. Itis unnecessary, then, to 
add how heartily they indorsed 
such sentiments, and how warmly 
they cheered their old favourite on 
the conclusion of his speech. 

From this date the star of Sad- 
ler’s Wells steadily waned. A Miss 
Lucette attempted to reintroduce 
a style of performance, such as 
burlettas and other light musical 
pieces, similar to those which had 
been found attractive about a hun- 
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dred years before, and, as might 
have been anticipated, failed utterly. 
Then Mr. Edgar became the lessee, 
and, with the help of Miss Marriott, 
a very good actress, preserved, to 
some extent, the traditions of his 
great precursors — without their 
school. The house completed the 
centenary of its existence in Au- 
gust 1866, and Mr. Arnold Cave, 
who was the temporary tenant, 
celebrated the fact by a revival of 
the once popular pantomime Mother 
Goose, so closely connected with the 
name and fame of Grimaldi. Mr. 
Cave himself played the title ré/e 
in Dibdin’s introduction—given in 
its integrity ; the characters in the 
harlequinade, which had been 
partly remodelled, consisted of Mr. 
Lawrence (clown), Mr. Skinner 
(pantaloon), Mr. Paulo (harlequin), 
and Miss Brandon (columbine). 
The skeleton scene—much older 
than the pantomime itself, and in- 
vented, it is said, by the father of 
Grimaldi—was retained, and the 
whole was produced under the 
superintendence of the veteran 
Tom Matthews. Mr. Edgar died 
in 1871, and those who succeeded 
him only served, by their system 
of carrying it on, to bring the place 
more and more into contempt. 
Sadler’s Wells was converted into 
a skating-rink. It was repaired, 
and talked of as a music-hall. It 
was pronounced insecure, and shut 
up altogether. Finally, in January 
1878, the lowest depth of degrada- 
tion was apparently reached, when 
its classic precincts became, actu- 
ally, the scene of a prize-fight ! 

At length, when every hope of 
resuscitation appeared to have 
fled, Mrs. Bateman, who, in con- 
junction with her lamented hus- 
band, had for some years been 
conducting the Lyceum on much 
the same principles as those which 
marked thereign of Greenwood and 
Phelps, having recently parted with 
her lease of that theatre to Mr. 
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Irving, came forward as the pur- 
chaser. It being simply impos- 
sible to, open the house in its ex- 
isting condition of ruin and decay, 
Mrs. Bateman decided upon re- 
building it entirely, as far as the 
interior was concerned; and, by an 
odd coincidence, the week in which 
the workmen commenced their 
alterations was the one also which 
closed the life of her most gifted 
predecessor. On Wednesday, 6th 
November 1878, Samuel Phelps, 
born at Devonport on the 13th 
February 1804, breathed his last 
at Cooper’s Hall, near Epping. 
It were ungracious, then, even if 
it were possible, to conclude our 
sketch of this famous old playhouse 
without some brief tribute to the 
memory of one whose name was so 
long identified with so many of its 
most cherished triumphs. We may 
in truth assert that Mr. Phelps was 
not only the greatest tragedian—he 
was the soundest, the most learned, 
and the most conscientious actor 
that the present generation has ever 
known. That he was equally fine 
in every part can no more be said 
of Phelps than of any other mem- 
ber of the profession which he so 
long and so strikingly adorned. He 
had, in short, his strong and weak 
points, his strokes of genius, his 
crudities and mannerisms. In every 
character, however, which this truly 
great artist attempted, his reading 
bore the stamp of most careful 
study, united to a scrupulous regard 
for the author’s meaning, and a 
strict adherence to the author’s text. 
To these was added, in rare perfec- 
tion, that fine and stately method 
of elocution which, we are told, 
was the leading characteristic of 
the old school, and which is now 
so little cultivated as to be almost 
extinct. We are unable to speak 
from our own experience of that 
period—the eighteen years of pub- 
lic service at Sadler's Well Theatre 
—during which the powers of Phelps 
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rust have been in their prime. But 
in later life, and at the West End 
houses, when something of physical 
strength may have been opined, 
rather than felt, to have departed, 
we can recall his Cardinal Wolsey, 
Shylock, Henry IV., Justice Shal- 
low, Falstaff, Malvolio, and Bot- 
tom, in addition to Job Thornberry, 
Mr. Oakley, James VI. (in Halli- 
day’s King of Scots), Dr. Cantwell, 
Lord Ogleby, and, best of all, per- 
haps, his inimitable Sir Pertinax 
Macsycophant, as so many de- 
lineations of high art in acting, the 
like of which, on our own stage at 
least, we can never hope to see 
again. 

On the Wednesday following his 
death the remains of Mr. Phelps 
were interred in the cemetery at 
Highgate, and were attended to 
their earthly resting-place by an 
immense concourse of his profes- 
sional brethren,among whom might 
be discerned, at this lapse of time, 
several of his old company. The 
most prominent of these were Mr. 
Henry Marston, Mr. George Ben- 
nett, Mr. Fenton, Mr. Villiers, Mr. 
Morelli, Mr. Hermann Vezin, and 
his old partner, Mr. Greenwood. 
The position which the last-named 
—an intellectual and highly-culti- 
vated man—filled inthe memorable 
enterprise before recorded has al- 
ways appeared to us greatly under- 
rated. Mr. Greenwood was as well 
read in, andasintimately acquainted 
with, all the beauties of the old 
dramatists as Mr. Phelps, and, al- 
though himself no actor, he was 
unerring in his estimate of the act- 
ing of others. The selection of 
plays, and the company to perform 
them, layas much with one manager 
as with the other ; whilst the inven- 
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tion and getting up of the Christ- 
mas pantomime—a time-honoured 
institution which even Shakespeare 
failed to oust—was exclusively the 
work of the former. Furthermore, 
the all-important department of the 
treasury, and that most essential 
balancing of receipts and expendi- 
ture, without which any manage- 
ment, no matter how elevated, 
would very soon go to the wall, was 
vested entirely with Mr.Greenwood, 
whose duties will thus be seen to 
have been to the full as onerous as 
those of his more renowned coadju- 
tor. The actual training of the 
performers, on the other hand, 
necessarily devolved upon Phelps ; 
and the consequent realisation of 
that all-round excellence which in- 
variably distinguished every pro- 
duction was due to his unwearied 
patience and industry alone. Each, 
therefore, will be understood to 
have borne his full share in the 
good work, which Mrs. Bateman, 
assisted by her talented daughters, 
is about, at an interval of seventeen 
years, to resume. The venture is, 
indeed, a bold one; but, if we 
may judge by the genuinely artistic 
spirit which pervaded the whole 
course of her directorate at the 
Lyceum, this lady will readily com- 
mand the sympathies of all who 
value the dignity and respectability 
ofthe stage. It seems certain, from 
foregone experience, that Mrs. Bate- 
man will only endeavour to deserve 
success bystrictly legitimate means. 
Let us hope that she may meet with 
the fullest extent of such success, 
and that, by the results effected in 
the New, she may revive—she can 
never surpass—the glories of Old 
Sadler’s Wells. 
MICHAEL WILLIAMS. 








MY FALL. 


—f——— 


Au, here is a chair, love; come, seat yourself in it— 

I’ll soon fix your skates ; put your foot up here, so ; 
There, now they’re both on, and I’ve not been a minute: 
My own are all right; are you ready? Then go! 

It’s really delicious this cold frosty weather, 
So bracing and bright, and no snow on the ice 
To hinder our speed when we skate, dear, together,— 
I’m sure you'll agree it’s f00 awfully nice! 


A year has just passed since I first saw you skating 
Alone in your pride o’er the hard-frozen lake ; 
Your aunt on the bank was most patiently waiting, 
And through her I sought your acquaintance to make. 
She soon introduced us, and asked me to mind you,— 
She found it so cold watching other folk skate,— 
And, hoping I should not a great trouble find you, 
She hurried off home, leaving us to our fate. 


I very soon found you were not a beginner, 
Nor needed a hand in the way of support ; 
Could do the two edges, both owtside and inner, 
An ‘eight’ and a ‘three’ you regarded as ‘nought 
The exercise added fresh charm to your beauty, 
So rosy your cheek, and so flashing your eye ; 
I never had known half so pleasant a duty 
As that I performed ‘neath the bright winter sky. 


And that was the time when I tumbled so badly, 
An accident nobody noticed at all, 
And yet I would go through the same again gladly, 
Since you were the innocent cause of my fall. 
I suffered no hurt, so no pity enlisted— 
It seems paradoxical, still it is true ; 
The fact is this terrible tumble consisted 
In falling in love, my own darling, with you ! 
SOMERVILLE GIBNEY. 





